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LL the news from the seat of war in the Balkans 
A this week bears witness to the general 
exhaustion of the combatants. The Greeks 
are still making a brave show of force by way of empha- 
sizing their somewhat doubtful claim to the possession of 
Drama and Kavalla. But all parties are clearly anxious 
for peace, and very little serious fighting appears to 
have been going on. The spirit may be willing, but 
the money market is very weak, and fortunately modern 
warfare is enormously expensive. The general situation, 
which has been considerably simplified by the practically 
unconditional surrender of Bulgaria, is fully discussed 
in another column. 


* * * 


The gravest news from China is the accumulating 
evidence of the active assistance that is being rendered 
by foreigners on one side or the other. The “ Legation 
Quarter’ at Pekin, which, like the 7'imes itself, is still 
under the influence of Dr. Morrison (who passed from 
being Times correspondent to being Yuan Shi Kai’s 
foreign adviser), is steadily backing the provisional 
President, whom the elected Parliament has denounced. 
Now it is reported that the financial firms who made 
the Five Power Loan are actually paying Yuan Shi Kai's 
troops and navy around Shanghai in order to secure 
their loyalty. Apparently Sir Edward Grey, like the 
Times, wants the Parliament to be defeated and Yuan 
Shi Kai to win—no doubt believing that only in the 





other hand, the United States Government stands 
ostentatiously aloof ; and Japan, equally ostentatiously, 
is backing the Parliament, behind which is Canton and 
the South. Several dozen Japanese officers have been 
lent to marshal the Southern forces ; and the Japanese 
forces in South Manchuria are openly assuming the 
administration of that province, to balance what is 
virtually the Russian gain of Mongolia. 


* * * 


Of the actual fighting on the Yangtze the information 
is still quite inconclusive. In the Kiangsi and Kiangsu 
provinces Yuan Shi Kai has at any rate not made good 
his authority, whilst the Southern army from Nanking 
is evidently moving northward. The Province of 
Fukien, which the Japanese regard as the “ Hinter- 
land’ of Formosa, and, it is said, aspire to annex, has 
‘“‘declared itself independent ’—meaning, probably, 
that the local officials will obey no orders until they see 
which side wins. The Chinese navy is apparently 
divided, some ships going over to the rebels, others 
remaining loyal in order to draw the foreign bankers’ 
pay. Dr. Sun Yat Sen has issued a Manifesto definitely 
backing the South, and declaring that he intends to 
oppose Yuan Shi Kai as firmly as he did the Machus, 
and to enforce his retirement. Meanwhile no taxation 
is reaching the Pekin treasury, the market for piece 
goods and other imports is absolutely dead, and the 
misery of millions must be intense. 


* * * 


The change in the electoral and organic laws of Egypt 
promulgated last Monday, and explained in an interest- 
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ing White Paper (Cd. 6875), will be noted and discussed 
with eagerness in all the non-autonomous regions of the 
Empire. The main feature of Lord Kitchener’s scheme 
is the merging into one of the General Assembly and the 
Legislative Council, the two bodies created by Lord 
Dufferin thirty years ago. The former met very infre- 
quently, and has never been of much account ; the latter 
was a small chamber of thirty members. The new 
chamber, to be known as the Legislative Assembly, will 
consist of eighty-nine members, sixty-six of whom will be 
elected. In the revised electoral scheme the electoral 
unit is to be, not the town or district, but a numerical 
group. Voters are to be divided into groups of fifties, 
each of whom will choose an elector delegate ; and the 
elector-delegates in turn will be divided into groups 
representing about 200,000 inhabitants. Egypt already 
has manhood suffrage ; there is provision for the second 
ballot where necessary, and the Government reserves 
the power to secure a fixed representation of certain 
minorities. Lord Kitchener claims that the new consti- 
tution will ensure a more liberal and rational form of 
representation. It is certainly an ingenious experiment, 
but, as with the parallel case of the Morley Council 
reforms in India, there will be need of close watching if 
the progressive forces of the country are not to be 
deprived of their rightful share of influence in the 
Government. 
* %* * 

The educational reforms foreshadowed in Mr. Pease’s 
statement in the House of Commons on Tuesday are 
doubtless very important, and pleasant in the anticipa- 
tion. But they are only foreshadowed, and even if the 
great Bill is introduced and passed next Session it will 
not come into force immediately, so that two years or 
more must pass before any great changes are made. 
In the meantime we may comfort ourselves with the 
thought that there is a good deal to be done without wait- 
ing for legislation. In education, as in other spheres of 
local government, the powers already given by Parliament 
are very inadequately used, and there is not an adminis- 
trative area in the country in which extensive improve- 
ments and developments are not immediately possible. 


* * * 


Educational reformers can find plenty to do during the 
coming two years if they will but press locally for the 
toning up of the existing administration in preparation 
for coming developments, eradicating weaknesses, recti- 
fying omissions, and bringing the worst areas up to the 
level of the best. It is a mistake to suppose that such 
improvement necessarily involves large additional ex- 
penditure from the rates. In most places the extra cost 
of many important reforms would be found to be negli- 
gible. The Bradford medical service, for example, does 
not cost the ratepayers a penny piece. The increased 
grant obtained through an improved school attendance 
due to the diminution, one might almost say the extine- 
tion, of ringworm, together with the small share Bradford 
receives of the special £60,000 Treasury Grant, more than 
covers the total cost of the service. Birmingham, again, 
provides day continuation classes for 600 pupils at a net 
cost of two shillings per year per pupil. We are very 


much alive to the need for increased grants in aid to the 





local authorities for educational purposes, but pending 
such increases there is much that may be done without 
adding appreciably to the burden of the ratepayer. 

* * * 


The strike of the Hull dockers ended on Monday in a 
signal victory for the men, the employers conceding 
both the extra halfpenny per hour and the reduction 
of hours demanded. We are naturally anxious to see 
the dockers, along with all other sections of the 
working-class, secure advances in wages; but the 
fact remains that an increase in hourly rates of wages 
amongst casual workers, unaccompanied by improved 
organisation of the labour market, tends in certain 
respects to intensify the evils of the casual labour 
system. Higher hourly rates may well mean not a 
greater weekly income, but a larger number of com- 
petitors for the work, and therefore less employment 
all round ; in other words, where employment is casual 
and unskilled and the entry into the trade is open to all, 
there is a constant tendency for the weekly wage to be 
kept down to the very barest subsistence level. Con- 
sequently every such advance increases the need for 
measures of decasualisation. 

BY * OK 

At Leith three thousand dockers struck work nearly a 
month ago for an increase of a penny on their present 
wage of eightpence an hour. Last week there were a 
good many disturbances in the streets and conflicts with 
the police, as a result of which, on four successive nights, 
over a hundred cases required medical attention. There- 
upon the authorities, not content with the protection 
afforded by the stationing of a detachment of artillery 
in Leith Fort and by the presence near at hand of the 
large Edinburgh garrison—250 soldiers of which were 
being specially held in readiness to deal with rioters— 
secured the assistance of six gunboats! Two hundred 
bluejackets were landed and posted in the docks, and 
signalling apparatus was erected in order that the 
assistance of men-of-war lying off the port could be 
summoned in case of emergency. 

* * * 


We are not concerned to discuss here the merits of the 
general question of whether the armed forces of the 
Crown ought under any circumstances to be employed 
in industrial disputes. But we are bound to say that we 
think the First Lord of the Admiralty—we presume he 
gave his consent—was exceedingly ill-advised to allow 
naval forces to be used for this purpose. The Edinburgh 
troops being within easy reach, such a course was in any 
ease absolutely unnecessary; and we should have 
thought that to let the Navy incur the extreme odium 
attaching to such action amongst an influential section 
of the working-class, and thus to divert the stream of 
** anti-militarism ’’ upon his own department, would be 
the very last thing Mr. Churchill would desire. The 
precautions which appear to have been taken, as detailed 
above, recall, by the way, in their extravagance, the 
incidents of the famous Sidney Street siege. 

* * * 

Evidence of the excessive sickness which is occurring 
in connection with the Insurance Act continues to come 
in. Everywhere the Friendly Society officials are passing 
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panic resolutions referring to the effect of the Act on 
their sickness experience. The Society of Boiler Makers, 
in its Monthly Report issued last week, state that the 
number of sickness claims by its members for the six 
months ending June, 1913, amount to 12,640 as com- 
pared with 8,068 in the corresponding period of 1912, 
an increase of over 50 per cent. The Report points out 
that the Society in losing control of the doctor has lost 
control over the number of claims—and therefore, we 
may add, over its own financial stability—and appeals 
to all concerned to “ put their foot firmly on all cases of 
imposition.”” No one, however, can suppose that 
‘imposition *’ can account for any large proportion of 
this enormous increase. The truth is that before the 
Act came into force there was a certain esprit de corps 
which kept members from going on the funds unless they 
were absolutely obliged to do so. Comparatively slight 
illnesses were ignored, often unwisely ignored, for the sake 
of fellow-members. Naturally now that the State, with 
the assistance of the employer, has undertaken the major 
portion of the responsibility, this spirit no longer exists. 
Insured persons have been told from every political 
platform that they are to get 9d. for 4d., and if they take 
the earliest and every opportunity of getting it, who can 
be surprised ? The experience of the Friendly Societies 
and Trade Unions during the past six months merely 
proves the hopelessness of the attempt which Mr. Lloyd 
George insisted on making to combine a universal State 
system of sickness insurance with the voluntary organi- 
sation of the Friendly Societies. The thing simply 
cannot be done; sooner or later the State will have to 
take over every part of the administration. 
* * * 


Land purchase in Ireland, according to Mr. Birrell’s 
statement in the House of Commons last Monday, is 
now two-thirds through. He estimated the size of the 
problem that remains untouched by any agreement, or by 
any uncompleted transaction, at the sum of £60,000,000. 
The new Bill proposes that the Government shall pay in 
future half in stock and half in cash, plus a bonus in 
cash. This is a return half way to the principles of the 
Wyndham Act of 1903 with the design of inducing recal- 
citrant landlords to become sellers. Under the Act of 
1903, £85,000,000 worth of land was sold, or is still to be 
sold; under the Act of 1909 only £11,000,000 worth. 
Mr. O’Brien’s Independent Nationalists and the Irish 
Unionists, both of whom hold that the Act of 1909, by 
empowering the Treasury to pay stock and abolishing 
the bonus, displayed a policy of hostility to land pur- 
chase, claim that Mr. Redmond’s and Mr. Dillon’s 
approval of the present Bill represents a notable change 
of front. Mr. Wyndham’s Act was, however, a failure 
in the Congested Districts, since it did not meet the 
needs of the poor landlord of the uneconomic tenant ; 
and Mr. Birrell asked to be given credit for the fact that 
his Act of 1909, by reconstituting the Congested Districts 
Board, had relieved congestion to the extent of 1,485,744 
acres. In the debate the Irish members indulged in 
mutual recrimination, and Mr. Healy did not forget to 
taunt Mr. Redmond with having personally profited as 
a landlord by the Act of 1903. This temper does not 
augur well for the Bill’s chances of becoming law, for it 
is unlikely that the Government will want to burden 





itself with another contentious Irish measure at this 


moment. 
+ * * 


The serious accident which occurred on the Great 
Eastern Railway last week owing to the forgetfulness of 
a signalman lends additional point to the Return, which 
has just been issued by the Board of Trade, of the Hours 
worked by Railway Servants during February, 1913. 
Most of the Companies’ statements show great increases 
in overtime (as compared with the two previous Returns 
relating to May, 1911, and June, 1912), which are ex- 
plained as being due to the prevalence of fogs in the 
month selected. The Great Eastern Railway Company, 
which appears to be the worst, though not much the 
worst, of the big lines, reports that 1,408 of its 2,760 
engine drivers and firemen were on duty continuously 
for 13 hours and upwards on one or more occasions 
during the month; whilst of its 1,509 signalmen, 60 
worked over 13 hours at a stretch, 27 over 14 hours, 
38 over 15 hours, 10 over 16 hours, and 5 over 17 hours. 
The public can only marvel that there are no more 
smashes than there are. “‘ Fog” is of course an alto- 
gether inadequate explanation of figures such as these. 
It would never indeed have occurred to anybody but a 
Railway Company to suggest that fog in an English 
February is an occurrence which should be treated as 
abnormal and unforeseeable. Besides, if the normal 
hours were not so excessive, there would be no need 
under any possible circumstances for men to work 17 
hours at a stretch. 


* * 


A letter was published in the Press on Wednesday, 
signed by most of the leading members of the medical 
profession, and appealing for the appointment of a 
Royal Commission to investigate the facts of venereal 
diseases, and to recommend what steps, prophylactic and 
therapeutic, should be taken to cope with them. The 
writers point out that in London alone there are 40,000 
new cases every year of the gravest form of the disease, 
and that it is altogether a mistake to suppose that the 
unfortunate individuals who contract it are themselves 
necessarily to blame. They refer to “ the conspiracy of 
silence as regards venereal diseases ’’ and “ the wilful 
blindness that ignores its existence,” and go on to say 
that means of diagnosis and treatment have been vastly 
improved during recent years, and that the experience of 
the R.A.M.C. has shown that “ an enormous reduction 
in all forms of the disease can be brought about as a 
result of systematic effort.” Such organised effort 
amongst the civilian population can, however, only be 
attempted after a full and authoritative investigation. 
Twenty, perhaps even ten, years ago the signatories of 
this letter would have found their demand met by the 
‘just punishment” argument; but in nothing during 
recent years has there been a greater change than in the 
attitude of the public towards questions of this sort, and 
we may hope that in acceding to the demand, as he 
surely will do without delay, the Prime Minister will be 
supported by universal approval. The economic and 
social aspects of the problem of prostitution have for some 
years been receiving considerable attention, but its public 
health side has hitherto been most scandalously neglected. 
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Simultaneously with the formal laying of the founda- 
tion-stone of the Australia building in Aldwych comes 
the announcement that a serious endeavour is being 
made to secure the adjacent site as the centre of the 
other Overseas Dominions’ activities in London. The 
‘“* Dominion House ”’ proposal put forward by Earl Grey 
and others devoted to Imperial interests is a good idea, 
but we do not think the Dominions whom it is proposed 
thus to benefit will jump at it. The promoters have 
secured a three years’ option of a ninety-nine years’ lease 
of the site, and the idea is that Canada, South Africa, and 
New Zealand shall become joint tenants of a building 
to be erected thereon. But Australia has already 
provided for herself, and this contrast of a joint tenant- 
ship next door is not likely to commend itself to the 
others. 

** ** * 

Looking out upon the Empire from London, it is easy 
to imagine the various colonies bound together in one 
indivisible community. They are friendly enough, it is 
true, but they have great opposing interests that bring 
them into constant competition. It has of late years 
been much easier for Canada to get both men and money 
out of us than for any of the other more distant and less 
developed dominions, and Canada cannot be expected 
to forego this advantage by placing herself under the 
same roof with others. Besides, as the Colonies compete 
for men and money from the apparently inexhaustible 
reservoir of the mother country, so also do they more 
and more display their independence in commerce. 
Each of them is watchful of the industrial competition 
of all the others. We fear that it is such very natural 
circumstances as these that will have to be taken into 
consideration if it is desired to carry out ideals such 
as the Dominion House. 


* a * 


We welcome Mr. Wedgwood Benn’s statement in the 
House with regard to the Admiralty Arch. The First 
Commissioner of Works, the L.C.C., and the Westminster 
City Council have agreed to a scheme for making the 
approach from the east side more worthy of the Arch. 
The scheme will cost £115,000 and the Government have 
consented to pay one-third of this. If the design— 
which has yet to be submitted to the King—for the new 
approach is good, the appearance of Trafalgar Square 
will be vastly improved. The Arch is a fine one, but 
from the Mall side its effect is hopelessly marred by 
the huge buildings at the top of Northumberland Avenue, 
which prevent the dignified upper line of the structure 
from being seen, as it should be seen, against the sky. 
But it is too much to hope that the Grand Hotel will be 
pulled down, and we can be thankful for what we have 
got. At some future date the community may decide 
that the whole of the dingy commercial buildings on the 
south and south-west of Trafalgar Square shall be 
demolished, and public buildings of some architectural 
pretensions erected. But as town-planners the English 
are still in their puling infancy. 


A Special Land Reform Supplement will be published with 
next week’s issue of *“ The New Statesman.’’ For full 
particulars see Advertisement on page 510. 





THE FUTURE IN THE BALKANS 


HE chaotic scene in the Balkans continues to 
shift with every hour. To give a coherent 
picture of it as it appears at the moment of 

writing is not easy ; while to give a forecast of what may 
seem reasonable probabilities in the near future is very 
difficult indeed. We see a situation in which no fewer than 
twelve independent Powers, big and little, are concerned. 
Six of these States are actually at war. Six more are 
watching the war with interest, benevolent or otherwise, 
and are variously engaged in the task of mediation or 
the business of uttering reprobations, threatenings, 
prophecies and regrets. The position of the six belli- 
gerents is that five are fighting one, though strangely 
enough it was the isolated State which was the original 
aggressor. Among only three of the five is there any real 
cohesion and sympathetic alliance. The fourth State— 
Roumania—is really playing a lone hand. The fifth of 
Bulgaria’s foes—Turkey—is regarded by all the others 
as a common enemy. It is as certain as anything can 
be in a region where nothing whatever is certain that, 
unless the Turks retire behind the Enos-Midia line, they 
will be attacked by most of the other combatants as soon 
as those combatants have settled their differences. If 
we return from the warring States to the six Great 
Powers, the position, though less complex, is still any- 
thing but simple. The six are divided into two parties of 
three, of something like equal power and weight for pur- 
poses of peace or war. Except that none of them wish 
to fight each other, it is difficult to see that they have a 
policy or an aim in common. They are all agreed on 
leaving Constantinople and the Dardanelles to the Turks 
—for the present. But on the future destiny of Con- 
stantinople, as on that of Turkey in Asia, they have 
conflicting views and ambitions which are already 
affecting their diplomacy. They have agreed to create 
an independent Albania, but six months of consideration 
and reiterated discussions have so far not enabled them 
to settle what kind of independence Albania is to have, 
or even precisely what Albania itself is to be. It is 
almost certain that four of the six Great Powers do 
not wish any forcible intervention in Balkan affairs : 
some of them would do a great deal to avoid it. It is 
by no means certain that the other two are of the same 
way of thinking. Austria would, it is likely enough, 
attack Servia gladly, if Russia would permit it. Italy 
would unquestionably welcome a mandate to employ her 
fleet in coercing Greece. Lroadly speaking, it is difficult 
to imagine a more complex political imbroglio or a state 
of tension more favourable to explosive and regrettable 
accidents. 

Nevertheless, it presents a side out of which reasonable 
optimism may extract a little hope. To begin with, 
there is throughout Europe a general and very real desire 
for peace in the Balkans. Men of all sorts and con- 
ditions are sick and tired of the unrest, and either 
angered at or ashamed of the present war. This feeling 
of weariness and resentment is abroad in the Balkans 
as elsewhere. Unlike the war of last November, the 
present fighting has not been a people’s war. It was 


brought about by the military party in Bulgaria and is 
pretty generally regarded as not only a crime, but a 
Bulgaria has been beaten and will have to 


blunder. 
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pay for her very serious mistake. On the other hand, she 
is not yet crushed. Crushed she undoubtedly can be : 
but to do it might cost a very sharp struggle and would 
certainly deprive Greece and Servia of the sympathy 
now felt for them as the aggrieved parties in a needless 
and wicked conflict. Roumania’s claims—just or unjust 
—are not extensive. The Turks can be promptly turned 
back over their line by the Powers. If not, they can be 
easily driven out of Thrace by the Balkanic States. 
At the moment the unknown factor in the question of 
the settlement is the view of Bulgaria. Is Bulgarian 
pride willing to make anything like a substantial con- 
cession to Greece or Servia ? We can only assume that 
the bitter necessity of a hopeless military position will 
bring this about. 

There can be no question that the duty both of diplo- 
matists and of public opinion throughout Europe is to 
favour in every way an immediate settlement on reason- 
able terms. If the Balkans are to cease to be a mere 
military cock-pit and a witches’ cauldron of diplomatic 
intrigues, the first step requisite is that the territorial 
question should at once be settled and a general demobili- 
sation brought about. Here, unfortunately, the last 
word cannot be said by the Balkan States themselves. 
The decisive verdict must come from that lamentable 
body—the Concert of Europe. The Powers have 
assumed the right to dictate the boundaries of Southern 
Albania and Eastern Thrace, the fate of the A2gean 
Islands, and the nature of Servia’s commercial access to 
the Adriatic. Of these questions, the delimitation of the 
Enos-Midia line ought to be easy enough. That of the 
Adriatic Railway is not so easy. But there Servia does 
not ask for much. All she begs for is a railway under 
such conditions that it will not be in Austria’s power 
to close it by lifting one of her fingers. If we turn to 
Southern Albania and Epirus, it may surely be suggested 
that the time has come for the Powers to recognise as a 
fait accompli the actual Greek occupation of Epirus. 
The Greeks have held the country for six months in 
perfect peace and to the obvious contentment and satis- 
faction of a large majority of the people. Their claim 
to retain the province is extremely strong, to say nothing 
of the certainty that it would take a great army or a 
prolonged blockade to expel them. Italy’s objections 
are factitious, and her insincere fears about the Corfu 
canal can be fairly met by making the coast there 
neutral ground, just as the harbour of Corfu itself has 
been neutral for fifty years. In the case of the AXgean 
Islands also, is it not high time for the Powers to recog- 
nise actual facts? Here also the Greeks have held most 
of the ground for months. The Islanders are Hellenes 
in blood, language and spirit. To take them from 
Greece would be to tear children from their mother. For 
the Islands in Greek occupation all the Great Powers 
have to do is to do nothing. Even the Concert of 
Europe is capable of that. Italy’s occupation of Rhodes 
and a dozen smaller islands is, of course, essentially 
wrong and unjust. Wrong as it is, we do not suppose 
that anything but slow diplomatic pressure will induce 
Italy to relinquish these spoils. For the present all that 
can be suggested is that Italy should be told that she 
has gone far enough, and that on no consideration will 
she be allowed to emplov her fleet against any of the 


Balkan States. She respected a similar warning during 
her war with Turkey readily enough. If peace and 
demobilisation are wanted in the Balkans, the first step 
required is to assure the Balkan States that they can 
demobilise without running the risk of armed assault 
from outside. If the Concert of Europe—or even one-half 
of it—would give such assurance it might do something 
to redeem certain serious mistakes of the last nine months. 


THE SHOP WINDOW 


OR the course adopted by the Government in 
connection with their Education proposals we 
imagine there can be no precedent. First we 

had the Lord Chancellor, or the Minister for War as he 
then was, announcing in a series of impressive, though 
sufficiently vague, discourses the approach of an educa- 
tional revolution, to be accomplished by an early forth- 
coming Government measure. Then there was a lull, 
and gradually the public realised that it had been had, 
or at least that there was no immediate prospect of the 
expectations which Lord Haldane had been at such 
deliberate pains to arouse being fulfilled. The time 
of Parliament, as far as the present session was concerned, 
was, as the Cabinet must have known all along, fully 
pledged in advance to other measures; and although 
most of the reforms which our Education system needs 
require no elaborate legislation, but only money backed 
by energetic administration, no one supposed that the 
Government was so worried about our educational 
deficiencies as to be willing to sacrifice its opportunity 
of introducing a great window-dressing measure next 
year by adopting the almost as effective, but far less 
pretentious, method of a clause in the Appropriation 
Bill now. Finally we have Mr. Pease, the actual 
Minister for Education this time, introducing a single- 
clause Bill, and making thereon what may be called a 
fifty-clause statement of what he intends to propose to 
the House of Commons next year—and perhaps to pass. 
The object of this curious procedure is clear enough. 
At the present moment it matters very little to anyone, 
at all events to anyone outside Wales and Ireland, 
whether the present Government live or die. They give 
us much cause for complaint and nothing to hope for ; 
so that, apart from the somewhat remote dangers of 
food taxation, there is just now no very obvious reason 
why any class of elector should vote for a Liberal rather 
than for a Conservative candidate. Hence the necessity 
for rousing definite expectations in one quarter or 
another. Mr. Pease’s speech is the result ; and, whilst 

the fact detracts nothing from the value of his promises 
as promises, it is worth while to remember that with the 
financial assistance of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 

to the extent of two or three millions a year he could 

fulfil most of them if he chose this very autumn by a 
stroke of the pen. 

Briefly summarised, the Government’s proposals are 
as follows : (1) An additional grant of £50,000 a year to 
local authorities in aid of medical inspection and treat- 
ment ; (2) a grant of £100,000 a year for loan charges, 
and the repeal of the statutory prohibition of annual 
grants for building or re-modelling schools; (8) to 
remove the religious grievance in single school areas ; 
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(4) to raise the school age ; (5) to make the provision of 
intermediate education for all who desire it obligatory 
on the local authorities ; (6) to give Education authori- 
ties power to provide meals for necessitous children on 
Sundays and during holidays; (7) the extension of 
facilities for university education, and the reconstitution 
of the University of London ; and (8) a thorough revision 
of the existing system of Grants-in-Aid. A large and 
progressively increasing sum is to be found by the 
Exchequer, and is to be distributed so as to fulfil three 
conditions—namely, (a) to redress the balance between 
rich and poor districts; (b) to enable the Board to 
stimulate the backward authority, and enforce a 
national minimum of efficiency ; and (c) to encourage 
the progressive and enlightened authority. 

All this as a statement of policy is admirable, and 
particularly we should like to congratulate Mr. Pease 
on his scheme of a revised system of Grants-in-Aid. This 
without doubt is the most promising and effective part 
of his proposals, and, if and when it is realised, should 
go a long way towards justifying the hopes which he 
held out. But with regard to the remainder of his pro- 
posals we are bound to say that we should like to see the 
text of his Bill and to hear what exact administrative 
action he contemplates before we pronounce judgment. 
Particularly we wish that he had been a little less vague 
about the raising of the school age and the increased 
provision to be made for intermediate education. In the 
vast and dimly-lighted region intermediate between the 
elementary school and the university, what is above all 
required is, as the last ten years have shown, not legis- 
lation, but money. The statutory power is there, even 
without limit of cost. The twopenny limit to the 
Higher Education rate of the County Councils is not, as 
Mr. Pease gave the House of Commons to understand, 
a statutory limit to the expenditure. There is no such 
statutory restriction in the country any more than in the 
towns. The twopenny limit is only the point at which 
the County Councils have to seek the sanction of the 
Local Government Board for the additional expenditure 
for which, with that sanction, Mr. Balfour’s Act gives 
them statutory authority without limit. Unless the 
object is, by hook or by crook, to find something that 
can be put into a Bill, it is an odd way to demonstrate the 
zeal of the Cabinet for expansion in the realm of inter- 
mediate schools to seek to deprive one of its own 
members of a financial veto which he has hardly ever 
exercised, and which he might simply be told, across the 
Cabinet table, never again to exercise. As a matter of 
fact, the existing County and County Borough Councils 
need no further powers, and can hardly be given any 
further powers for “‘ education other than elementary.” 
Already they possess almost unlimited statutory freedom 
in this direction, and with a few exceptions they have 
shown little backwardness in beginning to use it. Con- 
trary to Mr. Pease’s impression, the relative progress in 
the last ten years has actually been greater in inter- 
mediate than in elementary education. What is now 


lacking is mainly money and, in some cases, ideas. There 
is, indeed, no limit to the quantity, variety, or efficiency 
of the “‘ Higher Elementary Centres,’ the Trade or Craft 
or Technical Schools, the Farm Institutes, the educa- 
tional institutions for the deaf and dumb, and blind and 


crippled, the scholarships of every sort and value, the 
secondary schools of every grade and kind, the training 
colleges, the technical institutes, and even the universities 
that the Act of 1902 allows the Local Education Authori- 
ties to provide. The progress of the last ten years, as 
the Board of Education quite well knows, can scarcely 
be quickened by any conceivable legislation, though it 
may be indefinitely speeded up by more ample grants 
and administrative pressure from Whitehall. 

In just the same way what is wanted with regard to 
elementary education is not legislation, but—to put it 
shortly and bluntly—to bring the laggards up to the 
van. The mass of the elementary schools are still very 
inadequately equipped with school furniture, ordinary 
teaching apparatus—such as wall maps and pictures, 
blackboards and books, not to say laboratories and 
lending libraries—points on which rural England is hope- 
lessly behind rural Japan. More important is the fact 
that our rural and also our town schools, outside a few 
dozen educationally advanced cities, are, for the most 
part, still taught by teachers without adequate educa- 
tional or pedagogic qualifications. Mr. Pease was sar- 
castic about the lack of qualifications of teachers of the 
private venture secondary schools. Has he any idea of 
the far larger number of teachers in elementary schools 
who, with the express sanction of the Board of Educa- 
tion, are teaching with no other qualification than that of 
being twenty-one years and vaccinated ? Even taking all 
the teachers together, head-teachers, trained assistants, 
untrained but certificated assistants, the uncertificated, 
and the quite unqualified supplementaries, there are, as 
everyone knows, far too many children in each class for 
really efficient education in any high sense. To bring 
our elementary staffing up to the level of our present 
secondary staffing would mean nearly doubling the 
number of elementary school teachers. At the rate at 
which we are progressing, this will take some forty years. 
Yet this was a subject upon which Mr. Pease failed to 
promise any improvement. 

The curriculum again is, in most places, as defective 
as the staffing. If the schools in the backward districts 
are still grinding out mechanically little more than the 
three “ R’s,”’ without manual work or domestic economy, 
without school gardens or kindergarten, without voca- 
tional training or chance of scholarships, without school 
baths, or school meals, or school clinics, who is to be 
blamed but the successive Ministers of Education, who 
have had, because of the obduracy of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, year after year to refuse to stiffen the 
compulsory part of the Annual Code, by which is defined 
the eligibility for grant. 

Then, with regard to the raising of the school age, to 
which Mr. Pease referred only in the most general 
terms, what is needed is to abolish the present half- 
time system, to raise the school-leaving age to fifteen, 
and enforce it in every area, and to require every local 
authority to submit a scheme for universal and com- 
pulsory continuation of half-time education, coupled 
with half-time industrial employment between the ages 
of fifteen and eighteen. Is this what Mr. Pease is going 
to propose? If not, his talk about doing for inter- 
mediate education what the 1902 Act did for elementary 
education will not come to much. 
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Finally, with regard to University education, no 
legislation is required to provide the funds needed for 
the constant expansion of the newer institutions, or for 
post-graduate research, or for a really adequate national 
scheme of maintenance scholarships opening up the 
highest learning to all who can profit by it. Even with 
regard to Oxford and Cambridge, it is not lack of legisla- 
tion that prevents the Prime Minister from instituting 
the sorely-needed Royal Commission. 

Taking the proposals as a whole, they are, as we have 
already said, admirable as far as they go. And if it 
were possible to regard Mr. Pease’s promises as accom- 
plished facts, and his sentiments as administrative 
regulations, all would be well. But, as it is, we confess 
we should be more satisfied if we could detect in the 
Cabinet a little less desire for showy legislation and a 
little more anxiety to accomplish at once those many 
and important things which can be done by money and 
administrative action. 


STRIKES AND REAL WAGES 
IN 1913 
HE average Londoner of the professional and 
salaried classes is perhaps as far removed 
from the sights and sounds of industria! life 
as anyone in the world. Had it not been for the fact 
that the great Railway and Coal Strikes of 1911 and 1912 
touched his own pocket, and thus aroused his interest, 
the industrial upheaval which is even now going on, and 
through which the wage-earners are endeavouring to 
secure a readjustment of their incomes proportionate 
to the increased cost of living, would very probably have 
escaped his notice altogether. Yet the first half of the 
present year has been more fruitful in increases of wages 
than any previous corresponding period, certainly for a 
great many years. In the aggregate the changes that 
have taken place since January Ist, 1913, have been not 
much smaller than those of the whole of 1912, and 
almost four times as large as those of the whole of 1911. 
The number of individual workpeople involved in the 
industrial disputes of these six months, whilst as yet not 
nearly as large as the number affected in 1911 and 1912, 
is considerably larger than the number affected in any 
other year since 1900. 

The figures published by the Board of Trade merit 
some examination. From January to June of the pre- 
sent year there have been 731 disputes. In the whole 
of 1911 there were 903, and in 1912, 821. In no other 
year since 1900 has the number exceeded 650, and it 
has generally been under 500. The disputes of this 
year have involved over 350,000 workpeople, as against 
1,400,000 workpeople involved in 1912, a million in 1911, 
and half a million in 1910. But there have been no 
gigantic strikes comparable to the great national 
struggles in the railway and coal industries. The largest 


single strike was that of 50,000 South Wales miners, 
who came out for a fortnight in May to settle the prob- 
It is noteworthy that there 
105 separate strikes in the building 
This is the first 


lem of non-union labour. 
have been over 


trade, involving 20,000 operatives. 








vear since 1900 in which the number of strikers in this 
industry has exceeded 10,000, 

Turning to the changes in remuneration, we find that 
nearly 1,400,000 workers have received increases in their 
weekly wages amounting in the aggregate to £117,500 
per week. Even when allowance is made for periods of 
unemployment, this must amount to considerably over 
five millions per annum. In 1912 over 1,700,000 
received increases amounting to £131,500 per week or 
about six millions a year. In 1907 a million and a 
quarter workers received increases of over £200,000 a 
week, representing between nine and ten millions a year. 
But during the other years of the century decreases out- 
balanced gains so that the net gain at the end of 1912 
as against the position in 1900 was only £170,000 per 
week, or about eight millions a year. At the end of 
June the net gain as against 1900 was £290,000 per week, 
or some thirteen millions a year. The largest share of 
the increases of the present year has gone as usual to the 
miners, who experience far more extensive fluctuations 
of wages from year to year than any other group of 
workers. They claim two-thirds of the whole of the 
five millions gained in the last six months. The next 
largest share goes to the building trade operatives, 
nearly 100,000 of whom will receive increases in their 
rates representing a sum approximating to £400,000 a 
year. They have incidentally won their victories at a 
smaller relative cost, in the shape of working days lost 
through disputes, than any of the other industries outside 
that of mining. In the textile trades, and also in the 
engineering and shipbuilding group of industries, some 
100,000 workers will receive increases approximating in 
each case to £300,000 per annum. 

Two questions naturally occur before all others in 
connection with this record of advance. First, how is 
it related to changes in prices—that is to say, what is 
the advance in real wages; and secondly, how much 
is it accompanied by an effective consolidation of the 
position of the wage-earners in the shape of Trade 
Unionism ? 

It is impossible to calculate accurately the movement 
of real wages. We know that both wholesale prices 
and the retail prices of food in London rose according to 
the Board of Trade estimates 9 per cent. between 1900 
and 1911, and by another 5} per cent. during 1912. 
During the present year prices have fallen slightly. The 
Board of Trade index number is not published monthly ; 
according to the index numbers issued by the Economist 
and by the Statist, there has’ been a decline in wholesale 
prices since the beginning of the year, amounting to pos- 
sibly 2} percent. But Mr. Bowley recently made a tenta- 
tive estimate (based on the movement of nominal wages 
taken in connection with the movement of retail prices 
in London) that in 1911 real wages were 9 per cent. 
lower than in 1900. In spite of the increases of the past 
eighteen months, it does not seem certain that the 
position has improved as compared with 1911. In 
any case the increase cannot be considerable. It is 
certain that the wage-earners are still far below the 
level of 1900. If it is objected that this was a “ boom ” 
year, we may fairly reply that we are at the present 
moment on the top of a much greater wave of prosperity, 
in which the worker is entitled to share, even more than 
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in the partly artificial expansion of 1900. It is true 
that the fall in real wages is disguised to some extent by 
the large amounts which are being earned for overtime 
in many trades. But this phenomenon of excessive 
overtime—which incidentally often has the effect of 
depleting attendance at tutorial classes and technical 
schools—is both temporary and undesirable, and repre- 
sents a lowering rather than a raising of the standard of 
life. 

The Board of Trade reported some months ago that the 
membership of Trade Unions at the end of 1911 for the 
first time exceeded three millions, having increased by 
over 20 per cent. in that year. During the last eighteen 
months there have been very large accessions in mem- 
bers, chiefly in consequence of the Insurance Act, the 
disturbances in the coal trade, and the striking develop- 
ment in organisation amongst the lower grades of 
workers in the metal trades, and amongst working 
women. It is not unlikely that there are now over 
three and a half million trade unionists, or more than 
twice as many as in 1898. But, in spite of all the talk 
of amalgamation and “ industrial unionism,” it is not 
clear that there is an improvement in the quality of the 
organisation of trade unionism at all commensurate 
with the growth in numbers. The amalgamation of the 
Railway Unions, the most hopeful sign of the past few 
months, was not complete, since the section of the engine 
drivers who are organised in the Locomotive Engine- 
drivers’ and Firemen’s Union, still refuse to merge their 
identity in the new body. The Transport Workers’ 
Federation can hardly claim to have found a remedy 
for the confusion which exists amongst the unions 
catering for members in the docks of the various ports. 
In the building trades the movement for amalgamation 
has not yet passed its preliminary stages; while the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, which should be 
leading the way towards closer union in the metal trades, 
has itself been torn by internal dissensions. Meanwhile 
the organisation of the employers is being strengthened 
by Sir Charles Macara’s “‘ Employers’ Parliamentary 
Association.”” The next few months may prove a turn- 
ing point in the history of British Trade Unionism. 
There is no doubt that a great revival is going on, 
but it is by no means certain as yet that the working 
class have at their command powers of organisation 
sufficient to enable them to resist that degradation of 
their standard of life of which the general rise in prices 
during the past decade is the immediate cause. Still 
less is it possible to be confident that they are capable 
of seizing the present favourable opportunity of securing 
by deliberate and concerted effort a larger share in 
civilisation for themselves and their successors in the 
ranks of manual labour. 


THE SUFFRAGE AGITATION 
BELGIUM 


F all the political questions which are exercising 
the mind of the western world at the present 
moment, there is no doubt that franchise 

reform stands first. This is, of course, largely due to the 


IN 


remarkable development of the feminist movement in 


the last decade—and more especially to the activity of 
the women of England. For the most part, however, 
the question has not reached the stage of the final 
contest. The ripe wisdom of the Italian Parliament has 
just decided that the time is not yet for women’s votes. 
The Prussian franchise still remains as one of the 
scandals of the German Empire. France and Austria 
are doing nothing ; Russia has gone backwards. But in 
two European nations the struggle is more advanced. 
The one is our own, the other is Belgium. The situation 
in these two countries is by no means the same. In 
both cases, it is true, women are without the vote. In 
both cases the demand for the extension of the franchise 
cuts across ordinary party divisions, though much less 
so in Belgium than with us. In both cases * uncon- 
stitutional’’ weapons have been used to force the 
demand for reform. But there the similarities end. The 
women (and the disfranchised men) of Britain have 
found their chief enemy in the general public indiffer- 
ence; the democrats of Belgium are faced with a 
powerful and cohesive opposition in Parliament. Here 
the stress is on the enfranchisement of women, there 
(though votes for women are claimed) it is really an 
elaborate system of plural voting which is being attacked. 
But we have not space to pursue the comparison, 
interesting as it might be. Our purpose is to show 
what the Belgians have effected in a cause which, 
theoretically at least, appeals strongly to the normal 
Englishman, by the application of a method which is 
even more foreign to him than the hunger-strike or 
window-breaking. 

What have been the effects of the General Strike for 
Adult Suffrage ? Certainly they have been far more 
important than could be gathered from the meagre 
reports which have dribbled into our public press. The 
first question naturally is, what was the political 
result—how far, that is, did the strike achieve its avowed 
object of forcing adult suffrage? The world in general 
has been given to believe that it completely failed. In 
Belgium the Conservatives protest that the Government 
did not give way an inch, and that the position after the 
strike remained precisely as it was before. Now it is 
true that the Government refused, at the end, as at the 
beginning, to deal with the reform of the Parliamentary 
franchise. But the two refusals were very different. 
The Prime Minister commenced (as was only to be 
expected) by flatly refusing to consider the question 
under the threat of a strike, though, of course, ‘the 
franchise laws were not immutable.” After the strike 
he said: ‘‘ We will make no promise to deal with the 
question ; but the Commission which we are appoint- 
ing to consider the Local Government franchise will not 
be debarred from taking into consideration also the 
Parliamentary franchise.”” We, in England, at least, are 
not so unfamiliar with the forms under which a states- 
man is allowed to save his face that we cannot appreciate 
the difference between these two utterances. In point 
of fact, no intelligent Belgian (except those to whom the 
wish is father to the thought) doubts that the “ revision ”’ 
is coming. Not merely Socialists, but leaders of the 
Catholic Unions and Conservative Deputies themselves 
openly proclaim their belief that “ universal suffrage,” 
or, at any rate, a large democratisation of the franchise, 
will be won after the General Election in 1914. 

If another proof be wanted of the success of the 
strike, we can turn to Germany. There the Socialists 
are already talking seriously of employing the Belgian 
method in their own battle for franchise reform. This 
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is very significant; for the German Socialists have 
always looked with disfavour on the general strike idea, 
and it is hardly likely that they would have been 
impressed by a miserable failure. There can, indeed, be 
no reasonable doubt that the besiegers have broken 
down the first and strongest line of defence, and made 
their breach in the fortress of reaction. 

But there is another aspect of the matter, apart from 
its purely political side. A great movement in a 
nation’s life is never in reality an isolated event, to be 
judged solely by its success or non-success in attaining 
its immediate object. Its indirect effects are often of 
equal, or even greater, importance. Looked at from 
this standpoint, the Belgian General Strike is worthy of 
the closest study. Let us see, then, how it has affected 
the Trade Unions in particular and the working-class in 
general. 

Now Trade Unionism in Belgium, as in other Conti- 
nental countries, is not the more or less homogene- 
ous thing that we know in England. There is a 
ceaseless and a bitter opposition between the Socialists 
and the Catholics. The Socialist unions are militant 
political organisations ; the Catholics are purely pro- 
fessional associations, leaving politics and Parliament 
severely alone, concerning themselves only with the 
*“ economic’ interests of the wage-earners. Between 
these two armies, the one pursuing “la lutte des classes,” 
the other proclaiming “‘lentente des classes,’ there is 
war to the death. The Christian Unions opposed the 
General Strike. Before it began they boasted that they 
would prevent it—or break it. When it was over, they 
claimed that it had been a pit which their enemies had 
digged for themselves, that great numbers of Socialist 
workmen had deserted in disgust to the Catholic Unions. 
But, as a matter of fact, there is very little evidence of 
this. The Socialist Unions may have lost a few hundreds, 
or a few thousands, of members here and there. But 
what they have lost in one place they have gained in 
another. And where members have fallen out, they 
have not gone over to the Catholics ; they have simply 
been the victims, for the moment, of intimidation or 
revenge on the part of the employers. The undoubted 
increase which the Catholics have made seems rather to 
have been due to the general “boom” in Trade 
Unionism, and to some extent also to the stimulus to 
organisation given by the abhorred strike itself ! 

As a whole, then, the Trade Union movement has 
gained as a result of the strike—slightly in numbers, 
enormously in solidarity and morale. It is, however, 
from the broadest democratic point of view that the 
results of the General Strike have been most notable. 
It was a profound moral lesson to the working-class. It 
not only showed them their powers, it filled them with 
confidence and pride in themselves, in their own capacity 
and perseverance. As one shrewd and sympathetic 
observer said, it made men of half the Belgian workmen. 
To grasp its full significance, we must go back to a time 
far beyond the actual fortnight of the strike. The 
arrangements for it had been proceeding steadily for 
some nine months, and it is really that period of organisa- 
tion which shows most clearly the sacrifices which were 
so cheerfully made for an ideal, as well as the tremendous 
economic effects of the resolution that had been taken. 
In June, 1912, the workpeople began to prepare. Their 


preparations mainly took the very simple form of 
saving their money instead of spending. The Labour 
Party and Trade Union leaders and the directors of the 
Co-operatives issued exhortations and detailed instruc- 





tions to all their members, to every father of a family, to 
every housewife, to economise, to cut off their luxuries, 
to deposit all they could in the safe-keeping of the 
Co-operatives and the Union exchequers. Within a very 
few months the shopkeepers and merchants were 
beginning to be hard hit. It would be too long to go 
into detail here ; but we may give one striking illustra- 
tion out of many of the loss to trade. As early as 
September, 1912, the twelve big breweries at La Louviére 
and Péronnes had to reduce their brewings by twenty, 
while in a neighbouring district eleven breweries had 
twenty-eight less brewings. In the Mons area, the 
reduction in the brewers’ sales was from 15 to 18 per 
cent. The great Co-operative Society of Jolimont 
brewed 15,000 gallons less from July to December than 
in the preceding half-year, and its profits on beer fell 
by over £1,300. Official figures showed that the 
quantity of malt used for the whole country represented 
for the first six months of 1912 an increase of nearly 
2,000,000 kilogrammes over the corresponding six 
months of the previous year. For the months of July, 
August, and September, there was a diminution of no 
less than 7,267,573 kilogrammes! And this, be it 
remembered, was seven months before the strike. By 
April, it was hardly surprising that many of the traders 
and shopkeepers protested that ruin was staring them 
in the face. And the fact that many of these unfor- 
tunates were Liberals, and therefore partisans, if not of 
the strike, at least of the object for which it was declared, 
was only another drop in their cup of bitterness. 

When the General Strike actually took place, friends 
and enemies alike were astonished. Out of a total 
working population of a million, despite the fact that the 
Socialist Unions could claim less than 150,000 members, 
and despite the open hostility of the 50,000 or 60,000 
Christian Trade Unionists, something like 450,000 
stopped work. The strike was no less remarkable in its 
orderliness than in its extent. During the ten days 
that it lasted, there were actually fewer “ police-court 
cases”’ than in normal periods! Small wonder that 
many, who had felt doubtful at first, exchanged con- 
gratulation for apprehension, and that the Socialist 
leaders were proud of their mobilisation of such an army, 
and of its behaviour in the field. And small wonder 
that, when the strike was declared off, they believed— 
as they continue to believe—that something very big 
had been achieved. If, as some of the prophets think, 
another demonstration may be necessary before the 
prize is won, they will have gained no little experience 
and confidence for its organisation. 

Cc. M. L 


FAIR measure of the vitality of a cause should 


THE WOMEN’S PILGRIMAGE 
be the variety and continual freshness of its 


A appeal to the popular imagination. If that test 


be applied to the woman suffrage movement, there can 
be no doubt as to the verdict; for, ever since Votes for 
Women became an urgent battle-cry, now some eight 
years ago, the leaders, of all sections, have been extra- 
ordinarily successful in finding new means of rallying 
their supporters and unexpected ways of restating their 
case to the eye, as well as to the mind, of the Government 
and the electorate. Many of these ways have been 
effective ; some have been brilliantly successful ; but 
none, perhaps, has been at once so forceful and so 
B 
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arresting as the Pilgrimage of Women which, organised 
and carried through by the constitutional suffragists, 
culminates to-day in a great demonstration in Hyde 
Park. 

The idea and scheme of the Pilgrimage are alike 
original, It was in the middle of June that small groups 
of women set out from Land’s End and other remote 
points of the country to make their way by road to 
London. At every stage the parties of pilgrims gathered 
strength. The main contingents marching along the 
trunk roads received tributary streams at the junctions 
as they went along, and at the main centres merged 
into one or other of the larger detachments converging 
towards the metropolis. Thus the Carlisle, North Wales, 
and Manchester contingents joined forces in the Pot- 
teries ; the pilgrims from South Wales coalesced with 
those of the West Country at Bristol; the two main 
bodies of the Kentish army met at Tonbridge; the 
ranks of the East Anglian pilgrims were enlarged by 
tributaries from the coast and inland towns of Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Essex ; the army of the Great North Road 
drew from the Eastern Midlands; that of the Watling 
Street was augmented from the Birmingham district, 
from the villages of Warwickshire and Oxfordshire, and 
from the new crowding suburbs of Buckinghamshire. 
Leaders of the movement took their places in the ranks : 
the veteran Mrs. Fawcett joined the northern army at 
Chesterfield ; the untiring Councillor Margaret Ashton, 
who marched all the way from Manchester, was one of 
many who have given themselves up to the varied ac- 
tivities of the Pilgrimage. 

No one who knows the ways of the women suffragists 
will need to be told that the pilgrims have exploited to 
the full the traditional and symbolic aspects of their 
enterprise. No point has been missed in the pictorial 
appeal of the English roads. Every route followed by 
the pilgrims is crowded with history ; most of them have 
memories of heroic women whose stories sing in the 
traditions of the countryside. Not the dullest politician 
engaged in such a demonstration could be indifferent to 
the memories called up by the towns and hamlets, the 
churches and tavern-signs, the streams and _ bridges, 
the downs and commons, which preserve in countless 
ways the records of English citizenship; and few will 
accuse the women suffragists of any lack of the historic 
or pictorial sense. They have, indeed, made the most of 
every landmark and every memory—from the friendly 
associations of the road to Canterbury and the agrarian 
uprisings of Kent and Norfolk to the pitiful march of 
the Blanketeers from Manchester and the resolute tramp 
of the labour unions from Birmingham on the eve of the 
first Reform Bill. 

So much for the spectacular appeal of the Women’s 
Pilgrimage. It is more to the practical purpose of the 
moment to note the remarkable nature of the response 
aroused along the line of march. The day-to-day reports 
of the reception accorded to the several contingents 
supply, we believe, the most conclusive proof so far 
available of the progress made by the suffrage cause in 
the country. Since the pilgrims started, five weeks ago, 
meetings have been held in practically every town 
throughout the country and in hundreds of villages. 
The meetings have been almost uniformly successful ; 





in most cases they have been exceptionally large; in 
many cases they have reached dimensions never sur- 
passed. This is true not only of the thickly populated 
industrial districts, but of the rural neighbourhoods and 
small residential towns ; and even in such places it was 
a rare event for the speakers to be heard without 
sympathy or for the resolution not to be passed at either 
indoor or open-air meetings. In short, the reception of 
the pilgrims by the public has been cordial enough to 
satisfy the most exacting suffragist, while the attitude 
of prominent individuals and representative bodies has 
been if anything more encouraging still. It was natural 
enough that the pilgrims should receive the support of 
agricultural labourers on strike, be weleomed by I.L.P. 
branches, and protected by trade-union guards of honour 
against occasional gangs of hooligans. But it was not 
expected, and therefore is all the more encouraging, that 
in all parts of the country the pilgrims should have 
received the hospitality of mayors and corporations, 
been cheered on by justices of the peace and representa- 
tives of the professions, and should, in a noteworthy 
degree, have been able to count upon the active assist- 
ance of the clergy. All this is strikingly to the good, and 
we may fairly count it as convincing evidence that, not 
merely in relation to the demand of the women for the 
rights of citizenship, the strongholds of obscurantism in 
England are at last yielding to the influence of progres- 
sive ideas. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that the National Union 
of Women Suffragists did not decide upon a more 
pointed finale to a unique enterprise. A deputation 
to the Prime Minister and the Home Secretary, even 
though it met with no more technical success than that 
of the Scottish bailies, should have supplemented the 
Hyde Park assemblage of to-day. But presumably 
Mrs. Fawcett and her colleagues have come to the 
conclusion that nothing more is to be done by knocking 
at the doors of an obdurate Ministry, while there is 
everything to be gained by an overwhelming demonstra- 
tion of organising skill and argumentative ability, 
accompanied, as this has unquestionably been, by a 
hitherto unequalled proof of the mass of popular 
sympathy behind the women’s demand. Whatever the 
immediate result, the constitutional suffragists are 
entitled to the honours of a brilliant achievement in 
organisation and missionary genius. 


A NATIONAL RURAL POLICY 
IV.—EDUCATION 


E have seen that it is idle to talk about 

W education as a thing apart. Nothing that 
our schoolmasters can give is worth con- 

sidering so long as we have to deal with half-fed and 
sordidly-housed children. Probably on no subject has 
so much rubbish been spoken and written as on this 
subject of education; and if one is going to think 
seriously about it, and to arrive at conclusions of the 
smallest value, one must get rid of those queer notions 
which have been circulated by schoolmasters and 
cultured persons. The idea of these people, like that of 
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many “ reformers,” is that all would be well with the 
world if other people were more like them. This idea 
is often fallacious. The aim of intelligent education is 
certainly not the production of cultured persons, One 
of the principal fallacies at the root of most of the 
education of to-day is that an educated person is a 
person familiar with certain catch-words and using a 
particular English dialect. 

Rational education has for its object the utmost 
harmonious development of the mind, soul and body of 
every child, so that his life may be as full, interesting 
and noble as external circumstances will allow. To 
have any real and permanent value, it must be related 
to practical life. It should stimulate interest in all the 
phenomena, human and material, with which the 
individual will be thrown into contact in his work and 
in his ordinary life. But at every stage of this discussion 
we should keep in mind that the ultimate end of educa- 
tion, as, indeed, of our whole policy, should be the de- 
velopment of the individual human life to the level of 
its highest potentiality. A word often used in connec- 
tion with education is “ efficiency ’’; and many people 
seem to have the idea that the only proper education 
for working men’s children is a technical one. Such 
people have not yet begun to realise the meaning of 
education, the spirit of democracy, or the dignity of a 
free man. What can reasonably be aimed at is the 
production of that healthy body, that alert and in- 
terested mind, and that degree of personal pride, which 
make the ‘‘ good workman ” in every branch of human 
activity. Where there is neither pride nor interest, life 
is sordid and work is slavery. These statements may 
appear axiomatic ; but our whole educational system is 
based on disregard of them. Even now, our educational 
organisation is as artificial and cramping as the shoe of 
a Chinese lady. Every normal instinct of the child 
tending to action is restrained, and, to quote the late 
senior inspector of Elementary schools, ‘“ Whatever 
else the current system of education will do to the child, 
there is one thing which it cannot fail to do to him—to 
blight his mental growth.” Education is not a thing 
which can be imposed from the outside ; it is a process 
which can be guided. It certainly is not a thing that 
can be conveyed by means of text-books, nor does it 
essentially consist—as probably most people believe it 
to do—in the herding of children for five or six hours a 
day in stuffy class-rooms where some tedious person is 
empowered to inflict on their ears and minds an un- 
ending stream of dead information, about matters in 
which they take not the smallest interest. In ordinary 
life any man who acted in such a boring way would not 
be tolerated for half an hour. It is probably no exag- 
geration to say that, so far as any human or national 
result is concerned, ninety per cent. of all our present 
expenditure on elementary education is just thrown 
away. And this is due not so much to any lack in our 
teachers as to an utterly soulless scheme of education, 
without idea or vision. This deadness characterises our 
training colleges as well as our schools; and is present 
equally in country education and in the education 
** provided ”’ in the towns. 

Our country education can only be real and valuable 
when it is inspired by a burning vision of an English 





rural civilisation in accord with the highest dreams of 
patriotic English men and women—a vision of a life 
practical and public-spirited, imbued with mutual pride 
and solicitude. Public education, without such public 
spirit and such a motive, is bound to remain the hotch- 
potch it has generally been. In an artificial society, such 
as ours, based as it is largely on caste, it is obviously true 
that privilege brings with it many advantages. But, to 
the suggestion that what is wanted is the spread of 
upper and middle-class habits of thought and codes of 
conduct by means of teachers of a higher social grade, 
one may quote the speech of an admirable clergyman, 
incumbent in the diocese of Bath and Wells, who, at an 
episcopally presided meeting, when a similar suggestion 
was made relative to the Anglican clergy, said: ‘* What 
we want isn’t more gentlemen, but more good old 
bounders like Peter and Paul.” The truth is that the 
training of our elementary teachers, like that of the 
children themselves, is altogether too wooden and life- 
less. To a large extent it consists in the handing on of 
a collection of formule, catch-words, and ill-digested 
information about as little related to the real life of the 
mind and spirit of man as is the sloughed skin of the 
chrysalis to the living insect. Only in quite exceptional 
cases, probably not more than one or two per cent., can 
text books and booky teaching play more than the 
smallest part in the early education of the child. Only 
by doing things and seeing things can ninety-nine per 
cent. of all children have their minds developed and 
stimulated. And it is doubtful if education begins until 
the interest is excited. In almost all children there is 
a natural desire to do things, to see things, and to hear 
about those things. To tell a class of boys whose minds 
are full of a burning hay-rick they have just seen, that 
there are quicksilver mines in Mexico is the last thing 
in irrelevance; but it is typical of our education, with its 
basic idea that the natural instincts and interests of 
children must not be allowed to show themselves inside 
the school walls. This idea often passes under the name 
of discipline, but real discipline is a very different thing 
from this soulless negation. No one should be taught 
to waste his time in being miserable unless he has reason 
to believe that some desirable result either to himself 
or his fellows will come of it. The child should see a 
conclusion to his effort ; he should realise the sequence 
of concentration and its natural reward. Merely 
artificial discipline has no place in democratic education. 
More real discipline—that is co-ordination combined 
with self-sacrifice for a positive end—is learned in an 
afternoon by taking part in a game of football or 
cricket, or by making or helping to make a box or a 
hen-coop than by being compelled to sit still through 
tedious geography lessons every day for a year. Let us 
dismiss from our dreams the relation of master and 
slave in industry and in school, and aim at its replace- 
ment by an increasing degree of voluntary and intelli- 
gent co-operation. The discipline of the cricket field, 
rather than that of the casual ward, should be our 
aim. 

A couple of hours a day is the most that any young 
child should be compelled to spend amidst the formalism 
of the class-room. The remainder of his school time 
should be spent out of doors or in large open-sided play- 
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rooms or workshops. These latter should form a part 
of every school in the country. Attached to every 
country school, moreover, there should be a garden and 
orchard, and—in the case of all but the smallest schools— 
these should be of not less than two or three acres, so 
as to allow for such games as cricket and football being 
played and organised under proper conditions, such as 
obtain in upper-class schools. For school games provide 
scope not only for organisation and discipline, but for 
those of the most valuable kind, that is to say, self 
imposed. They also do much towards building up that 
public spirit, that pride in one’s school, or school patriot- 
ism, the absence of which contributes so largely to the 
deadness of our present elementary schools. 

Almost every child in the school should have under 
his care some part of the garden, varying in size from a 
flower-pot to a small vegetable plot; and, in charge of 
the school ground, should be a good practical gardener 
and handyman, administratively subordinate to the 
headmaster. For, in any manual or technical work, 
we want no demonstrations by amateurs or mere 
theorists. Let their work be confined to explaining the 
science and principles involved, but let all practical 
teaching be done by practical men, even though they 
be illiterate and unversed in the theory of teaching. 

On this little school holding should be shown as much 
as possible of the cultural processes, the rough carpentry 
and joinery, the various proceedings and phenomena 
associated with poultry and bee keeping, and the like, 
which continually crop up in connection with small land 
culture. The children themselves should take part in 
the actual work so far as may be reasonably practicable ; 
and it should be the schoolmaster’s business to use all 
the interesting science and history and traditions con- 
nected with these rural scenes and occupations for 
stimulating the imagination and training the thinking 
powers and social instincts of the children. The co- 
operation of local farmers, landowners, smallholders, 
and labourers should be sought and cultivated, so that 
little (they should always be little) parties of children 
might be allowed to be taken on occasion to a neigh- 
bouring farm or garden or house where some interesting 
objects of nature, cultivation, or art were to be seen. 
The district itself should be used to stimulate local 
pride, local affection, antiquarian and scientific interest, 
the spirit of romance, and the sense of beauty. 

In connection with all these expeditions, the use of 
reference books should be taught—how to find the name 
of a plant, or a stone, or a butterfly ; how to find one’s 
way by means of map and compass, and so on. History, 
poetry, stories, and humane literature generally, link on 
easily to such adventures. 

Education must be alive. Everything taught—or 
attempted to be taught—should be clearly related to 
practical things within the experience of the child. 
Gardening, cooking, carpentry, poultry-keeping, path- 
making—on the basis of the interest spontaneously 
taken in any one of these may be built by a skilful 
teacher a temple of the humanities. 

In four short articles it is obviously impossible to do 
more than suggest the general principles which should 
guide necessary legislation if the peculiar spirit of 
England is to be recognised and preserved ; and baldly 


to name the more urgent measures that are called 
for. 

These three things taken as parts of one policy—the 
raising of the labourer’s wages and shortening of his 
hours by means of wage-boards, supplemented, if found 
necessary, by the fixing of a national minimum of 
eighteen shillings for a sixty-hour week; the establish- 
ment of about 100,000 of the more ambitious young 
countrymen in comparative independence as freeholders 
of small homesteads ; and the complete reorganisation 
of elementary education—would of themselves do very 
much to remove the sordidness and degradation which 
nearly everywhere spoil our countryside. But, much 
more important, they would provide the necessary 
foundation for all those direct, personal, and voluntary 
activities, the manifestations of which constitute the 
only valuable fruits of civilisation. 

There has been no space to discuss the many other 
important parts of a complete rural policy—such as 
those concerned with common grazing land, marketing, 
a uniform penny-a-pound parcel post; apprenticeship 
farms, farm schools, agricultural colleges, premium 
holdings and allotments, peripatetic teachers and 
demonstrators, and continuation schools where both 
technics and the humanities should be fostered. On 
these matters, however, nearly everyone is agreed. The 
real danger is that the labourer’s more immediate needs 
will be forgotten, or that he will once more be the victim 
of theorists who will place within his reach an instru- 
ment which he is not in a position to use. 

Harry Roserts. 


WHAT IS SOCIALISM ? 


By SIDNEY AND BEaTRICE WEBB. 


XVI.—THE MAINTENANCE OF NATION- 
ALITY BY THE GROWTH OF INTER- 
NATIONALISM 


N this and the following article we pass from the internal 
I organisation of the State to its relations with other 
races or communities not under a common govern- 
ment. We shall seek to state, in general outline, the 
*“* foreign policy ” of Socialism ; not, of course, the action to 
be taken by the Foreign Minister at any particular time and 
place, but the fundamental principles specifically distinctive 
of Socialism. 

For three-quarters of a century—ever since Socialism has 
existed as an organised political theory—it has been per- 
sistently “ internationalist ” in its sympathies. This does 
not mean, as we shall show, that it is “ unpatriotic,” or 
inconsistent with a superior affection for one’s own country 
and the dedication of one’s energies to its welfare. Nor 
does it involve, as some have foolishly imagined, any pro- 
posal or desire for a levelling uniformity, throughout the 
whole world, of language, habits, and customs, material 
products or the arts. What it means is that the Socialists— 
in contrast with other political parties, the Positivists 
forming an honourable exception—have always been vividly 
conscious of the “ humanity” that we share with other 
races and nationalities; and have always regarded the 
interests—economic and social, literary and artistic, scientific 
and religious—that the different peoples actually have in 
common as being enormously greater and more important 
to themselves and to the world than the points in which they 
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differ or about which they quarrel. It was this spirit that 
inspired the so-called Communist Manifesto of 1848 ; it was 
this that, in an age of empire-building and inter-racial aggres- 
sion, brought together the celebrated ‘“‘ International 
Working Men’s Association’; it is this that justifies the 
successive International Socialist Congresses, with all their 
confusion and apparent futility. Just as the Socialist is 
impressed by the essential humanity of the wage-earner on 
the one hand and of the woman on the other, and makes 
this the basis of the claim for economic independence for 
both of them, so he is impressed by the like subjection of the 
foreigner, and makes this the foundation of an altogether 
promising internationalism in sympathy among the dis- 
inherited, to be paralleled in the Europe of to-day only by 
the internationalism in sympathy of the artist and the 
scientific investigator. It is no small gain over prejudice 
that, alike in the diplomatic and in the economic relations 
between different States, the spread of Socialism means 
everywhere the lessening of the archaic feeling that the 
foreigner is, as such, our enemy. It is in this spirit that 
Socialism makes persistently toward the development of 
international law, the multiplication of international agree- 
ments, the organisation of international arbitration, and the 
promotion of every sort of international social structure. 
With regard to international arbitration in particular, 
Socialists are unequivocally in favour of its widest possible 
adoption—even by a single nation unilaterally—without 
excluding the so-called “ questions of national honour.” 
No State suffers any diminution of its “ national honour ” 
by submitting its disputes to arbitration, and uncom- 
plainingly accepting an adverse decision, even if it thinks 
the tribunal to have been prejudiced or mistaken, any more 
than the honour of an individual citizen is affected by sub- 
mitting to a Court of Law. 

At the same time, Socialism sets the highest store by 
nationality. Indeed, whilst one set of opponents are 
denouncing the Socialists for their “ internationalism ” and 
their supposed disregard of patriotism, another set of 
opponents denounce them for their stubborn maintenance 
of the principle of nationality and for their invariable 
sympathy with the “ patriots” defending their several 
fatherlands against absorption into the larger empires. At 
the International Socialist Congress the full rights of inde- 
pendent States are still accorded to Poland, as well as to 
Bohemia, Hungary, Ireland, and others not recognised at the 
embassies. It is just because of their international sym- 
pathies that Socialists are the keenest of nationalists. Their 
consciousness of a common humanity with other nationalities 
makes them realise how intolerable may be subjection to an 
alien government. The desire to secure to everybody a real 
and effective personal freedom, which is the very basis of 
Socialism, involves the liberty of local variation. And thus 
we see the Socialists, far from favouring or promoting any 
“dead level” of uniformity throughout the world, are 
constantly found sympathising with “language move- 
ments,”’ whether Polish, Czech, Irish, Dutch, or Flemish, 
standing up for local customs, and defending the largest 
measure of local autonomy. This is in no way inconsistent 
with the aggregation of different local communities into great 
empires, if these are based on the principles of Democratic 
consent and Local Self-government. We may recognise in 
such aggregations as the British Empire and the United 
States, in the unification of France and Italy, and even in 
the merging of innumerable petty principalities in the 
German Empire—imperfectly as our cherished principles of 
government may, in particular instances, have been applied 
—the attainment of a higher stage of administrative organi- 
sation than any “local particularism ”’ can achieve. The 


world ideal of the Socialist is, in short, a complex administra- 





tive hierarchy, in which, by an internationalism made really 
effective and complete, every section of humanity is able, 
without any more interference from the others than the 
common welfare imperatively requires, to develop to the 
utmost its own peculiar potentialities and distinctive charac- 
teristics. This is, of course, good politics, because the world 
in this way gets the maximum freedom. It is also good 
economics, because in this way not only does the world 
achieve the maximum productivity, but by the prosperity 
of each section the maximum prosperity of all the other 
sections is promoted. Finally, it is good zsthetics, because 
in this way the world secures not only variety, but also the 
certainty that every potential artistic development will 
have its opportunity. 

How exactly the different peoples can most advantageously 
group themselves, which varieties will find their development 
best served by the autonomy of local government, and which 
will, as “ nationalities,” require independent sovereignty ; 
in what complicated administrative hierarchies the several 
units will find scope for fullest life—these are questions on 
which the Socialists, like other thinkers, have perforce to 
wait for the further development of political science. But 
accepting. as the Socialists do, the ideal of securing to every- 
body the widest possible opportunity for personal develop- 
ment, they are always favourably disposed towards autonomy 
for each local unit, to be limited only in the ways and to the 
extent that the welfare of the larger aggregate can be shown 
to require. And in their concern for freedom they are 
attracted to the idea of a greater use of the principle of local 
option. There seems no reason why, with due regard for the 
financial and administrative convenience of all parties, and 
with all necessary compensations and adjustments, any 
border parish should not be free, by overwhelming popular 
vote, to transfer itself to the neighbouring county (if the 
inhabitants of this consent) ; why border counties should not 
similarly be free to transfer themselves to neighbouring 
provinces ; why border provinces—even Savoy and Nice, 
Schleswig, Alsace and Lorraine, or British Columbia and the 
State of Washington—might not, under proper sanction of 
international law, equally be at liberty to decide to which 
of the two neighbouring empires they will give their 
allegiance. 

But the Socialists are not, in any country, “ pacifists or 
Quakers. It is no part of their creed that any nation can, 
within view, dispense with a quite adequate and effective 
defensive force. Pending a reign of law in inter-racial re- 
lations, we must be prepared for self-defence. Socialists 
adopt, in fact, for international relations the same attitude 
as for domestic order. They deprecate, as unnecessary, 
provocative, and wasteful, any incessant or obtrusive use of 
the police, any needless multiplication of police inhibitions, 
and any aggressive behaviour. But they entirely approve 
of a municipal police force, and of its being kept efficient and 
adequate for its purpose of protecting the individual citizen 
from disorder or aggression. They take a similar view of 
armies and navies, which are, in effect, the crude and im- 
perfectly directed forerunners of the future international 
police force. At the same time, it should be said that—whilst 
believing in discipline and obedience in service—Socialists 
regard the present army regulations as barbarous, un- 
necessary, and socially injurious. They have no objection 
to military training or, assuming that selection is made on 
grounds of personal fitness, to the subordination of grade to 
grade. But all grades, from private to field-marshal, are 
the common servants of the community, equal in their 
humanity, citizenship, and social service, and entitled to 
equality of treatment. It is a monstrous relic of barbarism 
that an assault by an officer on a soldier should be regarded 
as any less gross an offence than an assault by a soldier on 
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an officer, or that the superior in grade should habitually 
fall short of the inferior in mutual courtesy of speech and 
demeanour. There is no reason but ancient tradition for 
regarding the soldier as a man without civil rights; for 
depriving him, when the law of the land has been infringed, 
of the protection of the ordinary tribunals; or for denying 
him a power of subsequent appeal against commands which 
he believes to have been unwarranted by the common rules 
to which his officers are no less subject than himself. It is 
a condemnation of the whole spirit in which the army is at 
present conceived that the formation among soldiers of a 
Trade Union is, to the War Office, unthinkable ; whilst even 
to consult with an elected committee of the rank and file 
about the arrangements of their own daily lives would seem 
to the ordinary general inconsistent with all discipline! As 
a matter of fact, competent officials know how to obtain 
extraordinary corporate efficiency and the most perfect 
discipline (as in a municipal fire brigade or a lifeboat crew), 
on a mere civil wage contract, with a quite effective ‘* Organi- 
sation from Below,” without any of the traditional apparatus 
of military law, immunity from the Courts of Justice, class 
superiority, or the barbarous regimen of the Prussian 
sergeant. 

The Socialist objection to the characteristic autocracy of 
militarism is based on more than its degradation of the 
citizen into a slave. The “army spirit,’’ which leads to 
domination at home, makes for a blatant ‘‘ Imperialism ”’ 
abroad. With any such forceful “‘ expansion ”’ to the detri- 
ment of other nations Socialists have no sympathy. They 
repudiate the conception of foreign politics which makes it 
a patriotic duty to strive always to “‘ get the better” of 
other countries, and to seek to profit at their expense. They 
regard as wholly unworthy the views sometimes taken by 
ambassadors and pro-consuls that, because they are 
“‘ trustees,” they are bound to have regard only to the 
material interests of the nation that they serve. A State 
has, in its corporate capacity, in relation to other States, 
the same sort of moral obligations and duties as an individual 
to other individuals—even the same sort of moral duty to 
humanity as the citizen has to the community in which he 
lives. It is the character for an honourable fulfilment of 
national obligations of this kind that the Socialist values as 
the “ prestige” of his country. The representative of the 
State is as much a trustee for its honour—in the sense of 
acting up to its own best ideals—as for its material prosperity. 
Socialism accordingly dissociates patriotism from inter- 
national aggression, whether this takes a military or merely 
an economic form. It does not believe that even the 
material prosperity of one country can really be promoted, 
even in the imperfectly civilised world of to-day, by the 
infliction of an injury on another country. In the very 
nature of things, States do not profit by stealing from other 
States, whether what they steal is territory, population, or 
sums of money. Nations do not become wealthy by con- 
quest any more than by hostilely intended customs tariffs, 
or the predatory taxation of foreigners. We do not profit 
by the defects or inferioritics of other nations, but by the 
very advantages over us that nature has conferred upon 
them. Even in competition with other nations, it is not in 
the degree in which we excel them that we find our benefit, 
whether we excel in intellect or civilisation, the arts of peace 
or the arts of war. The relationship between States, peoples, 
or races—whether or not we would have it so—is, in fact, 
not one of greater and less, but, to use a pregnant phrase of 
John Stuart Mill, one of “ reciprocal superiority, in which 
each in turn enjoys the advantage of leading and of being 
led.” How far this applies to our relations with the “‘ non- 
adult ” races we shall examine in the next article. 


Correspondence 
MINERS’ PHTHISIS ON THE RAND 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I almost commenced my letter “* To the Editor of the 
Spectator,” for your notes of the day so closely resemble in tone 
and consciousness of superior knowledge—scientific, diplomatic 
and political—that of your aged contemporary that one is apt to 
confuse the two! As Clifford used to say: ‘* Let’s send that to 
the Spectator and see what he says ! ” and my feeling is much the 
same in the case of Tu—E NEw STATESMAN. As one who invariably 
ploughs his own small furrow—* walks in his own ditch,” I expect 
you would describe it—I should like to be allowed to criticise not 
one but many of your Notes of the Day, and to suggest that Tur 
New STATESMAN appears to stand very much where the old 
politician does, floundering in the mire of dogma rather than 
firmly based on a few ascertained facts. 

Now I have no brief for capital as against labour, I care only 
for knowledge of what is or has been and what logically follows 
from that knowledge ; but I assert that your note on the conduct 
of the mine-owners of the Rand could not have been written by 
one with any knowledge of the facts, or even with any idea of 
business management. Let us suppose the Rand magnate to be 
a fiend incarnate, a vampire sucking the blood of his fellow-men 
for gold, or any such description as may serve the occasion. Well, 
with all this he is not a fool. He knows the enormous cost of 
continually importing fresh labour, and he does not want to let his 
men die for the simple reason that it is far too expensive. He is 
above all a business man and he knows exactly, which your writer 
does not, the cost of a heavy death-rate. Let me put the case to 
you: Here is a disease like pneumonia causing a terribly heavy 
death-rate among the negroes in the mines. Does your note 
aptly describe what the Rand magnate does? Not in the least 
degree. He gets the best medical advice he can ; he fetches over 
at a vast cost a famous consultant ; he considers the sleeping 
rooms of the *“* boys,” their food and how they eat it ; he comes 
over to this country and consults personally our pathologists and 
medical statisticians ; he considers ventilation and insects; he 
goes to Panama and studies what they have done there, and then 
he combats the disease with all such Jittle scientific knowledge as 
he finds available, and he does it with a keen eye to distinguish 
between what is humbug and what is real knowledge in science 
and medicine. The pneumonia inquiry of the Rand magnates 
must have cost them thousands of pounds, and I am quite sure 
that they would pay you, sir, thousands more if you could tell 
them how to stop pneumonia among the boys. Precisely the 
same remark applies to miners’ phthisis. If you investigate the 
matter at all, you will find it was the Rand magnates who first 
wanted to find out the source of tuberculosis in the mines. Who 
have established, and why have they established, the Transvaal 
Institute of Medical Research ? Why, in the first place the Rand 
magnates, because they found the medical profession, whose 
business it was to know, did not know; either they lacked a 
proper training or a proper opportunity. And the appointments 
to that Institute have been good appointments, men not slaves to 
any preconceived idea or any narrow method of inquiry. I am 
perfectly certain that the man who had a remedy for miners’ 
phthisis could earn his thousands from the Rand magnates. I 
mean, of course, a remedy from the business standpoint. The 
danger in all these things is a *“*‘ remedy ” which is no remedy— 
departmental quackery. You may have a Department of Agri- 
culture or a Local Government Board, or whatever are their 
colonial or foreign equivalents, carrying out a huge service which 
achieves nothing, but supports a whole army of inspectors, 
doctors, agents of all sorts, culminating in officials to “* inspect ”’ 
the inspectors or ‘*‘ doctor” the doctors. ‘* Our death-rate of 
20 has gone down 2 or 3 points since the ‘ remedy * was applied, 
as much in those not treated as in those treated. That is not 
what we want,” said a magnate to me, “ we need it to go down by 
at least 17 points.” 

Now, sir, I attribute no philanthropic feelings to any keen 
business men, but I merely assert that the successful business men 
I have come across are not fools, and that when you realise that 
life is a business asset in the Rand mines you will be less inclined 
to be dogmatic and talk of the ** neglect * which is decimating 
the underground workers on the Rand. The miner workers may 
be slaves, but even slaveowners know that it does not pay to let 
slaves die, and in this case the Rand magnates have certainly 
sought the best scientific opinion, and the difficulty is that even 
knowledge cannot be bought in the open market, when it takes 
years to make. Let us hope that the new Transvaal Institute of 





Medical Research will achieve this making of new knowledge by 
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its wider experience of local conditions. But, sir, I am quite sure 
that a nice little cheque, say, for £10,000, would flutter on to your 
editorial table if you could, short of closing the mines, give a 
certain remedy for either phthisis or pneumonia on the Rand. 
Now, sir, I see you turning the editorial chair round, taking down 
your mental “* Enquire within upon everything,” or “‘ Every Man 
his own Doctor,” and answering with all the solemnity of editorial 
knowledge the problems of pneumonia and phthisis on the Rand. 
The magnates thought it worth while paying large sums for 
scientific opinion, and are continuing expensive experiment and 
inquiry. This is “ neglect,” says the cognoscient editor, and turns 
round to give the next subject his dogmatic attention. Behind 
THE New SratesMAN I see the ghost of an old Spectator !—I am, 
Sir, yours, etc., Kart PEARSON. 
Laverton, Glos., July 20th. 


THE CHURCH AND PLUTOCRACY 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Str.—I have read with a good deal of interest the series of 
articles by Sidney and Beatrice Webb entitled ‘* What is 
Socialism?” As a minister of religion I have been particularly 
interested in what they have to say, in your issue of July 19th, 
upon “ Religion untrammelled by plutocracy.” With much of 
what they say about the failure of the Christian Church to uphold 
a Christian standard with regard to wealth most people would 
agree. But when they descend to particular charges against the 
Church they seem to sacrifice accuracy of statement to sounding 
phrases. Who are the Anglican bishops of to-day who constantly 
accept the idle rich as their personal associates ? Such prelates 
are as dead as Queen Anne and only exist in the minds of old- 
fashioned Liberationists and of Mr. Lloyd George in his less happy 
moments. Where, again, are to be found to-day “ beautiful 
cathedrals and abbeys closed and barred, empty and deserted for 
six days out of the seven” ? 

Vague rhetoric is very unconvincing and suggests only a 
prejudice born of ignorance.—Yours, etc., 

SACERDOS. 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—While agreeing with Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s condemnation 
last week of the alliance of the Christian Churches with capitalism, 
I feel that they have not been entirely fair in certain points. 

(1) The Anglican bishop’s “‘ constant acceptance of the idle 
rich as his personal associates.”—This scems to imply that he 
idles with them. The modern bishop is «ich too busy. More- 
over, if this were not so, the bishop’s Mastzi was, we are told, a 
friend of publicans (rich tax-collectors). 

(2) The failure of Missions due to Oriental contempt and horror 
** at the lives of material luxury of the ministers of religion of the 
Western Churches.”’—To this one must say, first, that it is ridicu- 
lous to talk of Missions being a failure in view of the increase of a 
million odd Christians in India during the last decade, the thou- 
sands clamouring for instruction there and in Corea, the rapidly 
growing churches of China, and other remarkable phenomena 
elsewhere, ¢.g., Uganda. Next, does the “ material luxury ” of 
ministers refer to those living in the West or to Western mission- 
aries in the East ? In either case the charge has some justifica- 
tion ; but it scarcely does justice to the fact that the bulk, at any 
rate, of English clergy and ministers have less to spend on amuse- 
ments than the ordinary skilled artisan, while it is absurd to 
charge the average missionary with luxury. 

(3) The cathedrals, abbeys and churches “ for the most part 

. closed and barred, empty and deserted for six days out of 
the’ seven.’”’—Most of the abbeys are open enough! Sixteenth 
century capitalists saw to that. But of which English cathedral 
is such a statement true ? Further, at least a large and growing 
proportion of the churches in the towns are open and used every 
day, and for the very purposes so rightly demanded by the 
writers. Would that more availed themselves of the opportunities. 

I do not wish by these criticisms to attack the main contention 

of the article, but to remove what seems to me a certain unin- 
tentional want of fairness.—Yours, etc., 
P. N. F. Youne. 


THE FRENCH THREE YEARS’ WAR 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In his article on ** Military Service in France,” “‘R. E.D.” 
says: “ Had not the Socialists led the way, it is doubtful whether 
any large number of Radicals would have had the courage to 
oppose the Government measure.” My question is: ‘* Where 
does courage come in?” The only kind of courage required of 








the deputies in the discussion of the Army Bill is electoral courage, 
t.e., voting in Parliament according to their consciences, regardless 
of the consequences to them at the general election of May, 1914. 
Now, who with any knowledge of France, and particularly of 
rural France, will dispute that the supporters of the Three Years’ 
Service will be severely handicapped when they go to the country ? 
The Radicals who opposed the measure are not likely to repeal it 
if they are returned with a majority, but meanwhile they are sure 
to make as much political capital out of it as the Tories are 
making out of the Insurance Act. I therefore submit that the 
real courage was on the side of those Radicals who supported the 
Government measure, and, in so doing, shouldered a heavy 
electoral burden. 

“ R.E. D.” gives us an amusing explanation of the introduction 
of the new Bill. “The militarists . . . believe that the only 
possible way of extinguishing the democratic spirit . . . is to 
increase the period of service, and to militarise as much as possible 
the whole French nation.”” May I say that my experience of the 
French army is this: the men go through their first year without 
excessive grumbling. Few of them get punished, and their 
general attitude is one of shy obedience and instinctive discipline. 
As soon as their first year is over they become unruly. When 
punished, they develop a feeling of resentment and hatred against 
the whole system of service, and in not a few cases become avowed 
anti-militarists. Therefore, I do not think that any General in 
his right senses would try to promote social discipline by means 
of a long term of compulsory service. I remember having read 
in one of Anatole France’s books a theory similar to that of 
“R.E.D.” But I doubt whether it would be taken seriously in 
France by anybody, not even by its author ; whereas it may do 
good service amongst a people who have no experience of “ con- 
scription.” 

I should like to point out as a conclusion to this letter that my 
only reason for supporting the Government measure is that I 
see no selfish end which could be attained by introducing it. I 
strongly dislike serving in the army, and I consider the new measure 
as a painful sacrifice asked from the nation. But I cannot but 
admit it must be a necessity, since even politicians like MM. 
Briand and Barthou stake their popularity on it, without the 
slightest prospect of gaining anything but ill-will for it from the 
country at large, and with a very fair chance of going down 
altogether in nine months’ time.—Yours, etc., 

* A FRENCH STUDENT.” 


THE SICK UNDER THE POOR LAW 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—As a regular subscriber to your excellent paper, I am 
glad to see a note on the woeful delay of action of the Local 
Government Board. The Committee which is still drawing up a 
report on the Draft Order for Mr. Burns is the only outcome so 
far of the Royal Commission which sat on the Poor Laws for three 
years. With that Committee a few members of our own Com- 
mittee have had an interview ; no account of what took place 
was allowed to go to the Press. But as we continue as a body to 
safeguard the interests of the sick, we feel strongly the need of 
action, especially as to your second proposition, é.e., the conditions 
of workhouse wards and infirmaries. Quite recently the Medical 
Officer of Lambeth made a report that he had 100 cases on the 
danger list, and that he desired improvements in many ways as 
the number ‘‘ was unprecedented.” 

Considering that dying patients require great attention, this 
statement shows that without consideration of the effect of the 
Insurance Act the L.G.B. should press on reforms at once. The 
very old and feeble poor cannot be neglected. The public should 
consider with care how the rates are spent. For over 30 years 
our Association has urged (1) the employment of more nurses ; 
(2) an increase in their pay and position, in order that the best 
type of woman may be attracted ; (3) a sufficient time for train- 
ing, and that the training should not be in small infirmaries in 
which the number of patients is insufficient for training purposes ; 
(4) the employment of a trained nurse in all workhouse wards, 
and the absolute discontinuance by order of pauper help to sick 
eases. People do not care for this question. There are many 
more interested in the welfare of Poor Law children, but I am 
glad to say we have sent out over 800 well-trained nurses, 
especially to see all country unions at a cost of training, by 
raising thousands of pounds. We feel our work is not finished 
till a better Draft Order than that already issued. No doctor and 
no woman inspector is, I believe, on this Committee ! 

Yours, etc., 
JANE WILSON 
(Hon. Treasurer, Workhouse Nursing Association). 
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INSURANCE AND THE DOCTOR 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 

Si1r,—I have read the various articles in THE NEw STATESMAN 
upon the Insurance Act with very great interest, but I must 
confess that a sentence in that of July 19th is quite inexplicable 
to me. Arguing against free choice of doctor, the writer says, 
‘* When the doctor is chosen by the patient, he naturally regards 
himself as bound to consider first what is in the interests of the 
patient.” In heaven’s name, what else should he consider ? 
One of the few redeeming features of the Act is that it credits a 
man (even below the income tax limit !) with sufficient brains to 
discriminate between a skilful, capable, and kindly medical 
attendant and an unlicked cub from the hospitals who has 
brought his manners from the out-patient department into 
general practice. I have lived all my life among contract practice, 
contract patients, and contract doctors of various types, and I 
can assert most emphatically that the poorer classes judge a 
doctor for his skill alone ; far more for his skill, in fact, than 
wealthier people do. “ B. B.”’ was a success in Harley Street ; 
he would not have been tolerated in the average colliery village. 
No amount of readiness to “ sign up” will avail the man who 
bungles his job; but the quick, capable doctor who stands no 
nonsense and makes no mistakes collects al] the panel patients 
about him as he once collected all the clubs. I doubt if the writer 
of the article realises the downright misery which an unscrupulous 
or unskilful doctor could inflict upon his unlucky patients if they 
were bound to him by law ; and if, in addition, such a man found 
it to his own interests to curry favour with the authorities by 
packing these poor people off to work at the earliest possible 
moment, the thing would reach a perfectly intolerable pitch. At 
present the law of the survival of the fittest is working out among 
the medical professiof& in a highly satisfactory manner. The 
doctor who once despised and neglected his unfortunate 
‘** Clubbers ”’ is receiving an unexpected lesson ; whilst the man 
who honestly believed that ‘“* the Colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady 
are sisters under their skins” (in a manner other than that 
intended by the poet) has begun to reap his reward. The Act is 
indeed proving expensive beyond the wildest estimates—and 
why ? Because our poorer classes are in a chronic state of per- 
fectly genuine malnutrition and consequent ill-health. Are we 
surprised ?—Yours, etc., M. M. 

North Shields. 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—Another unfortunate result of the working of the National 
Insurance Act, and one which I have never seen commented on 
in the Press, has recently been brought to my notice. The case 
in question, which is probably typical, is that of a woman home- 
worker who covers tennis balls in order to supplement her hus- 
band’s wage. Before the passage of the Act she covered about 
two dozen a day, making 5s. to 6s.a week. She has now to cover 
four dozen a day or she will lose her work altogether, the reason 
being that unless her wage is 2s. or more per day her employer has 
to pay 5d. instead of 3d. on her insurance stamp. She cannot 
afford to lose the money altogether, but now complains that her 
work leaves her “no time to get out.’ In these cases, therefore, 
the Insurance Act seems likely actually to increase the total 
amount of ill-health in the community.—Yours, etc. E. S. 


STATE COAL MINES 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Since an Englishman, if he wishes to make a living by 
the land, can do very much better for himself in the colonies than 
in this country, it seems mean to try to entice him to settle down 
to a small holding here. He is beginning to see clearly enough 
that if he is to work the sixteen hours’ day that a small holding 
entails it would be much better for him to work these long hours 
in a country where he is sure of making a little “* pile * in the end 
than simply a bare living—as would be the case in England. 
Unless he is going to make this “* pile ” the modern Englishman 
is not going to work more than eight or nine hours a day, nor 
should he be asked to do so. This being the case, Mr. Lloyd 
George is not likely to regain his lost popularity among the poor 
by any “‘ Land Campaign.”’ But there is one campaign which he 
might enter upon and which would gain him popularity among 
all classes, and that is the campaign which you referred to in an 
article last week, namely, for the nationalisation of the coal mines. 
This may seem dubious on the face of it, seeing that nearly all the 
coal-owners are Liberals. But if the coal-owners are paid more 
than the market value for their property we may be sure that they 
will gladly part with it, especially now with more Labour troubles 
threatening, with the strain of the new Mines Act, the threat of 
oil, ete. 


And it would pay the Government to buy out the coal-owners 
even at this enhanced price, for, unlike the nationalisation of the 
railways, this is a “ paying proposition.” Had the Government 
taken over the mines when the matter was first suggested the 
Minister of Mines, we may be sure, would be eclipsing the Post- 
master-General’s yearly surplus of five millions ‘* which pays the 
doctors and chemists engaged under the Insurance Act.’ And 
all the great new coalfield round Doncaster would have been to 
the country’s credit account without, as now, having to buy out 
those who have secured mining rights. Only with the landowner 
would the Mines Minister have had to deal. What folly it is on 
the part of the nation to allow so much of its wealth to become 
the property of afew men! And coal-mining. too, is one of those 
few things left that it does pay to * do well.””, But how few of our 
coal-owners are willing or able to spend that amount of money 
that a mine requires if it is to be worked economically and with 
the best results. There is “ a growing disinclination on the part 
of colliery proprietors to lock up in their colliery undertakings 
more capital than they can help ” (Colliery Guardian, December 
27th, 1912). In their haste to * get rich quick *” most of them 
take the shortest of short views. The following description of 
what is going on in the United States can be matched in England : 
* To meet this competition (between the old and the new mines) 
underground development is too often carried on in such parts of 
the mines as can be made to produce cheaply, and in order to escape 
the heavy yardage prices excessively wide entries are driven, and 
this condition, coupled with narrowing of pillars in order to lessen 
the cost of operation, ultimately causes heavy falls and squeezings 
to such an extent that the mines are robbed of half of what would 
otherwise be their natural existence, and in their early abandon- 
ment large acreages of coal are wasted without hope of recovery ” 
(Colliery Guardian, March Ist, 1912). 

Compare with the above this extract from the Minutes of 
Evidence given before the Royal Commission on Mines (Vol. 5, 
p. 87) :— 

** §6,921. You do not know what your daily output is in tons ?— 
Our daily output I do not think is above 850 tons. It has been 
1,500 or 1,600 tons, but the roads have got in such a state that the 
men cannot get the stuff out on account of the roads being so bad. 
That is the cause of the less output. 

** 56,922. Is the mine coming to an end ?—No, but the roads are 
coming to an end. 

** 57,009. They are not getting out of the pit nearly as much 
coal as they could get ?—Nothing near. If the roads were right 
they would get 1,500 or 1,600 tons a day.” 

And this mine belongs to one of our best-known companies. 

** Muddle and disorder, with wastage written in large letters 
everywhere,” so have our collieries been described, and faithful 
to this description will most of them be until the Government 
takes them over and introduces order. For even as in home life 
order and economy can only be effected by the housewife who has 
a full purse and is not constrained to buy by “* ha’porths,” so in 
a coal mine order and economy necessitate a large capital and an 
entire absence of any feverish haste to make dividends. More 
haste, less speed. Last year our workmen in the coal-mining 
industry lost, in eleven months, 31,567,000 working days through 
trade disputes. ‘To overwork a man one week and to have him on 
strike for the next three is folly. An overworked man is a 
‘** poisoned ’’ man and so inclined to be sulky. To lure a man on 
to increase his output at the expense of his health is not good 
business—it does not pay in the long run. not even the coal-owner, 
and still less the nation. Yet one can scarcely blame the coal- 
owner, for he has not the capital nor the command of labour that 
he should have if the “* business ” is to be *“* run ” as it should be 
run. And as the result of his not inexcusable mismanagement we 
are solemnly warned that the price of coal will still go higher. 
That this will have “ a serious effect on the manufacturers in the 
future, as cheap fuel has always been most important to industry ” 
we do not need the coal-owners to tell us. The manufacturers, 
the railway companies, and the rest of the nation will have to pay 
through the nose in order that a few men may be left to try to do 
that which, in the circumstances, they cannot—produce coal 
cheaply. All they can do is to sour the temper of a good-natured 
set of men and turn them from Trade Unionists into Socialists at 
a quicker rate than could ever have been deemed possible. 

When one asks which is the “ ideal ** method of working a mine 
one is told, “* Longwall retreating,” but one finds that any other 
method is generally chosen in preference because it will bring in 
the money sooner. 

Were the mines nationalised, however, all the new ones would 
be worked on the “ ideal * method and with coal conveyers and 
compressed air locomotives. This alone would reduce the death- 
rate by more than half. For there are but few roads in such a 


mine and the face—owing to the presence of the coal conveyer—is 
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carefully propped up. As a consequence deaths from “* falls of roof” 
—more than half the sum-total—would not occur very often. 

And the mines would be free from the disgusting presence of 
the horse ; for disgusting is the thought of it there, not only in the 
cruelty of putting such an animal in such a place as a mine, but 
also in putting it with its hundred and one diseases into such close 
proximity with man. Every red-blooded creature kept in dark- 
ness away from the light of day becomes anemic. Such a con- 
dition only intensifies those diseases to which the horse is subject 
naturally—such as mange, or, in wet mines, such as influenza, 
coughs and colds. In those low and narrow roads—so low that aman 
ean searce raise his head—the driver is breathing the horse’s breath 
all the time, since the horse requires six times as much air as the 
man. No matter how carefully horses are kept, too—for no one 
could be more careful than Mr. W. C. Blackett, who gave evidence 
on this point—they are subject to a form of ankylostomiasis. 
Myriads of worms come from them, and yet men and boys with 
their hands dirty from the coal and soil have to eat their “* snap ” 
in such conditions. Another form of accident would also be 
avoided. Horses, if they are feeling a little more lively than 
usual, will occasionally toss their heads, but if they do so in a mine 
they are liable to hit the roof. In their resentment they may kick 
out, and sometimes they lame the lad who is with them. One of 
the witnesses before the Royal Commission on Mines, a manager, 
said he had had nineteen boys lamed that year by ** fresh ** horses, 
And this form of accident is likely to continue, for Mr. Masterman, 
in the new Mines Act, would not insist on the roof being high 
enough for the horses to toss their heads. Boys are to be lamed 
because horses must not be suffered to perform a natural action, 
and, in some instances, killed, for owing to this skinflint denial of 
an inch or so no allowance is made for the sudden rise in the road 
that occasionally takes place in a gassy seam, and when a horse 
feels itself ‘* roofing * it sometimes dashes forward and the boy is 
hurled from the limbers and killed. Worse, too, than laming and 
killing—for these only affect one generation—is the damage done 
to the moral nature of these boys in putting them to such work as 
forcing these anaemic animals to go working sixteen hours a day 
over roads infinitely worse than any we have above ground. 
(There are, of course, mines where such conditions do not obtain, 
but they are honourable exceptions.) Such work breeds within 
many of the boys a love of cruelty that makes them a true danger 
to society and that, it is to be feared, they will bequeath to their 
children, for most undesirable things seem to be handed on. And 
we pay for them to be educated—civilised. It is, indeed, a 
reflection on the House of Commons that it did not abolish animal 
labour in mines when passing the new Mines Bill. It is not really 
needed. In Lancashire, where the mine-owners had to practise 
economy on account of ** royalties,”’ there are very few horses and 
ponies below ground in comparison with other coal fields. The 
Committee appointed by the Royal Commission on Mines reported, 
after visiting many of the mines, that there would be far fewer 
accidents if the secondary haulage were kept closer to the face, 
and had the Parliament forbidden horse labour in mines the coal- 
owners would have had to do this. 

Every year our mines are becoming deeper and deeper. At 
present there are men working in mines 3,000 feet below the 
earth’s surface in a temperature of over 90 degrees. They must 
not be left to the risks that are inseparable from capitalism. The 
Inspectorate is, in many respects, a farce, as was shown in the 
evidence given before the Royal Commission. The Inspector 
searce sets foot in a colliery before every man in the mine is aware 
of it—thanks to signals. Then, as he is looked upon as “ the 
enemy,” every man feels in duty bound to deceive him. So they 
not only put their own props right, but everything else right for 
the time being. But his back is scarce turned before carelessness, 
the offspring of competition, comes to the fore again. 

And even when men’s lives are at stake—and they realise it— 
they do not tell the Inspector. As at Cadeby, each man is afraid 
to speak out, afraid to be black-listed, afraid to be looked upon as 
a coward. But the country should not allow men to be placed in 
such a position. Both parties should take up this matter—the 
nationalisation of the coal mines. It is to both their interests to 
have the cheap coal that the nation needs and to have the miners, 
* the flower of labour,” contented. As it is, our mines show us— 
in the treatment of man and beast—the meanest civilisation the 
world has ever seen.—I am, Sir, yours, etc., 


F. Lancwortny. 
BOLIVAR 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Smr,—In your reviews of books, on p. 445 of your issue of 
July 12th, in criticising O’ Higgins of Chile, by J. J. Mehegan, you 
remark, “* Bolivar is not yet the subject of a single book in the 

” English language.” This is inaccurate ; an admirable biography 








of him, based on a critical study of Spanish-American histories and 
the British Records, was published by F. Loraine Petre (John 
Lane), in 1910. 

Further, I do not think that “ curiously little is known in this 
country of the sufficiently dramatic history of South America,” or 
rather, that the absence of good books is the cause. An admirable 
biography of Miranda, the precursor of “ the Liberator,”’ has been 
published by my friend, W. S. Robertson, American Historical 
Association, Washington, 1910. For more general histories 
South America on the Eve of Emancipation, Bernard Moses 
(Putnam, New York, 1908), and a general account, Latin America, 
by F. Garcia Calderon (Fisher Unwin, London, 1911), supply 
valuable general accounts. The fault lies, then I think, not in 
the absence of books, but of knowledge of them. Your review is 
so valuable in spreading new ideas that it may help in this direc- 
tion.—Yours, etc., 

July 12th. Haroip W. V. TemMper.Ley. 


Miscellany 
ROBERT BRIDGES 


ERY few of the newspaper critics who commented on 
Robert Bridges’ appointment to the Laureateship 
seemed to have the slightest familiarity with his 
verse. Most of their remarks, consequently, were tentative 
or tepid. Some of them commended the poet formally ; 
some damned with praise deliberately faint; almost all 
showed a lack of desire to commit themselves. There was 
one prominent exception to this last rule. One vigorous 
evening journal, which does not allow the charms of sport to 
seduce it completely away from the shrines of the Fine Arts, 
devoted a whole long leader to the subject under its terrifying 
standing heading “* What We Think.” The writer certainly 
could not be accused of hesitation. Mr. Bridges he described 
as a “ pedant,” “a respectable mediocrity,” “a bit of a 
crank as well as a dryasdust don.” ‘“ His only claim,” he 
continued, “ to originality consists in his prosodical eccen- 
tricities and his fads about pronunciation . . . his laborious 
verse will never warm any imagination . .. we fear that 
the announcement of a lecture by, say, Mr. Gosse on 
Bridges might provoke the question, ‘ What are Bridges ? ’ 
. . . Mr. Kipling has more poetry in his little finger than 
Mr. Bridges has in his whole body. . . . But in this country 
the path of dulness is the road to glory.” 

Some of these statements are rubbish; some of them are 
half-truths. Mr. Bridges, beyond doubt, has a touch of the 
crank, but he is more than a crank; he has a touch of the 
pedant, but he is not a mere pedant. It would be quite 
possible for a hostile critic endeavouring to put up a case 
against him to fasten on his dramas, his longer poems, and 
some of the manufactured ceremonial work of his later years, 
to make him appear an entirely uninspired dullard. To 
attempt to gct through his poems in Classical Prosody is like 
trying to ride a bicycle over miles of newly-stoned road not 
yet steam-rollered. To read the bulk of his longer works is a 
feat. Most of his Later Poems would never get anybody a 
reputation. They reveal good morals, alert intellect, mildly 
playful wit; but they are quite undistinguished and very 
rarely marked by subtleties of rhythm or striking accuracies 
of phrase. Some passages are like the feebler amblings of 
Tennyson, as this from the Ode on Purcell :— . 

Love to love calleth, 
Love unto love replieth ; 
From the ends of the earth drawn by invisible hands, 
Over the dawning and darkening lands, 
Love cometh to love. 
To the pangs of desire, 
To the heart by courage and might 
Escaped from hell, 
From the torment of raging fire, 
From the sighs of the drowning main, 
From shipwreck of fear and pain, 
From the terror of night. 
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And the stanzas on Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee might 
fitly have been entitled Any Rector to Any Parish. But the 
beauty of the best things in the five books of Shorter Poems 
and the New Poems could escape none save the most crass of 
readers. There are at least twenty poems in these books 
which are in their way perfect, and they could have been 
written by nobody else. 

This is not to say that his best work is startlingly new in 
form. He does sometimes use unfamiliar rhythms with a 
success that makes one feel that he has never quite discovered 
the methods of expression that would have suited him best. 
There is, for example, London Snow, beginning :— 


When men were all asleep the snow came flying, 

In large white flakes, falling on the city brown, 
Stealthily and perpetually settling and loosely lying, 

Hushing the latest traffic of the drowsy town ; 
Deadening, muffling, stifling, its murmurs failing ; 

Lazily and incessantly floating down and down : 
Silently sifting and veiling road, roof and railing ; 

Hiding difference, making unevenness even, 

Into angles and crevices softly drifting and sailing. . . . 


There is the well-known Nightingales beginning :— 


Beautiful must be the mountains whence ye come, 
And bright in the fruitful valleys the streams, wherefrom 
Ye learn your song: 


And there are A Passer By, with its splendid dignified march 
of the white-sailed ship sailing for far waters, and the most 
restrained yet poignant On a Dead Child. But the poems, as 
a rule, are not novel in form or strange in language. Mr. 
Bridges is not particularly modern ; the historians will never 
be able to say that he led any “‘ movement.” ;_ when his verse 
has the flavour of a period it is of the mid-Victorian age or 
the eighteenth century ; and we have no difficulty in believ- 
ing that he was forty-four when Matthew Arnold died. He 
can even on occasion personify such things as Joy and 
Indolence. You do not find him analysing complex states of 
mind or painting exotic dreams. He rarely impels his reader 
to wild enthusiasm. But with a mild radiance like that of a 
fine September evening, and with an exactitude of pencil 
peculiar to himself, he describes the passage of the seasons 
over the English countryside ; and meditative, steeped— 
without ever being maudlin—in the pathos of transitory 
things, he reflects the simple human emotions with a gentle 
but genuine depth of feeling. He never excites one ; but he 
often moves one profoundly. 

There are many poems one would like to quote bodily, for 
Mr. Bridges does not go well in piecemeal extracts. Here is 
Winter Nightfall :— 


The day begins to droop,— 
Its course is done : 

But nothing tells the place 
Of the setting sun. 


The hazy darkness deepens, 
And up the lane 

You may hear, but cannot see 
The homing wain. 


An engine pants and hums 
In the farm hard by : 

Its lowering smoke is lost 
In the lowering sky. 


The soaking branches drip, 
And all night through 

The dropping will not cease 
In the avenue. 


A tall man there in the house 
Must keep his chair : 

He knows he will never again 
Breathe the spring air. 


His heart is worn with work ; 
He is giddy and sick 

If he rise to go as far 
As the nearest rick : 


He thinks of his morn of life, 
His hale, strong years ; 

And braves as he may the night 
Of darkness and tears. 


Angel Spirits of Sleep, Pater Filio, and My Delight and Thy 
Delight have already been used by anthologists. Anthologists 
of the future will be bound also to use some of the Songs, the 
extraordinarily vivid Elegy in the New Poems, Clear and 
Gentle Stream, The South Wind, Who Has Not Walked Upon 
the Shore, and that exquisite lament which opens :— 


I never shall love the snow again 
Since Maurice died, 


and several others. One cannot quote them all, but this may 
be given as an example of the grace of Mr. Bridges’ songs :— 


I have loved flowers that fade, 
Within whose magic tents 

Rich hues have marriage made 
With sweet unmemoried scents : 
A honeymoon delight,— 

A joy of love at sight, 

That ages in an hour :— 

My song be like a flower ! 


I have loved airs that die 
Before their charm is writ 
Along a liquid sky 

Trembling to welcome it. 
Notes, that with pulse of fire 
Proclaim the spirit’s desire, 
Then die, and are nowhere :-— 
My song be like an air! 


Die, song, die like a breath, 
And wither like a bloom : 

Fear not a flowery death, 
Dread not an airy tomb! 

Fly with delight, fly hence ! 

*T was thine love’s tender sense 
To feast ; now on thy bier 
Beauty shall shed a tear. 


And for a final example of this alleged pedant’s verse one 
may quote On a Dead Child :— 


Perfect little body, without fault or stain on thee, 
With promise of strength and manhood full and fair ! 
Though cold and stark and bare, 
The bloom and the charm of life doth awhile remain on thee. 


Thy mother’s treasure wert thou ;—alas! no longer 
To visit her heart with wondrous joy ; to be 
Thy father’s pride ;—ah, he 
Must gather his faith together, and his strength make stronger. 


To me, as I move thee now in the last duty, 
Dost thou with a turn or gesture anon respond ; 
Startling my fancy fond 
With a chance attitude of the head, a freak of beauty. 


Thy hand clasps, as ‘twas wont, my finger, and holds it ; 
But the grasp is the clasp of Death, heartbreaking and stiff ; 
Yet feels to my hands as if 
*T was still thy will, thy pleasure and trust that enfolds it. 


So I lay thee there, thy sunken eyelids closing,— 
Go lie thou there in thy coffin, thy last little bed !— 
Propping thy wise, sad head, 
Thy firm, pale hands across thy chest disposing. 


So quiet! Doth the change content thee ?—Death whither hath 
he taken thee ? 
To a world, do I think, that rights the disaster of this ? 
The vision of which I miss, 
Who weep for the body, and wish but to warm thee and awaken 
thee ? 
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Ah! little at best can all our hopes avail us 
To lift this sorrow, or cheer us, when in the dark, 
Unwilling, alone we embark, 
And the things we have seen and have known and have heard of, 
fail us. 


Mr. Bridges is not a great poet. Possibly he has written 
no great poems. But one cannot quite see these verses 
emanating from Mr. Kipling’s little finger, or even from any 
of his larger digits. The new Poct Laurcate will leave behind 
him, in spite of his long, fruitless meanderings among 
classical myths, a small number of poems sure of a modest 
immortality. On the brow of such a poet the tarnished 
official laurel that has been passed on to him recovers its 
freshness. And if he has not delivered one of these ‘* mes- 
sages ”’ of which we hear so much, perhaps the exhortation 
at the end of the Shorter Poems will do at a pinch. Those 
verses may be read by anyone who takes the trouble to 
purchase them. 

J. C. Squire. 


THE POPE’S MONOPLANE 


(The Counsels of the Volcano) 


HE following is a fragment from Marinetti’s The 
Pope’s Monoplane. It should be mentioned that 


the poct eventually abducts the Pope in a chapter 
entitled “‘ The Fishing of the Great Varnished Seal.”’ In the 
extracts now presented the poet in his monoplane is holding 
a dialogue with the Volcano of Etna. 


THe VOLcANo. 
Ne’er have I slept : I labour endlessly, 
Enriching space with many a masterpiece 
That lives and dies in a day. 
Over the baking of the chiselled rocks 
Upon the vitrifaction of the many-coloured sands 
I keep my watch 
So well that the clay ’neath my fingers 
Will metamorphose 
To a porcelain of perfect rose, 
Which I shatter with the buffets of my steam. 


Incessantly I mingle with my scoria, 
For the eternal fusion of my welter 
Makes up my life, 
Destroying to create, and still destroying, 
To model thundering statues, 
Which I forthwith will crumble lest they last. 


The gold-encumbered sun which the dark shades unchain 
Each morn, and lifts itself with arduous pain 

O’er the Calabrian slopes, 

Projects in vain 

The overwhelming shadow of my zone 

To Sicily’s very centre, 
Sowing the seeds of prudence and of fear. 
For every man will nurse the hope 

That I at last am tamed, 
Like to a monstrous beast steeped in a potent dope. 
My fleece of ermine and my mane of white 

They think forsooth 
Pledges of innocence and patient agony. 


My accomplice is the Strait of Messina 
Which dozes in the dawn, couching white and glossy 
As an Angora cat. .. . 





My accomplice is the Strait of Messina 

Lolling like a cushion of lazy turquoise silk, 

With soft Arabian words embroidered by the wake 
Of clouds and languorous sails, 
Words woven silently methinks 

With a fair silver thread upon the ocean’s robe. 


The perfidious moon is my accomplice, 

The arch-courtesan of the painted stars, 

For nowhere are the moon’s cajoleries 
So luring and persuasive. 


And nowhere does the moon cast such assiduous eyes 
To seduce the hard red funnels of the steamers, 
Those surly strollers South 
With a fat cigar in their mouth 
Whose smoke they spit against the azure sky. 


And nowhere does the moon throw such a tender shower 
Of soft and violet ashes, 

As that which lulls to sleep the lava petrified 

On the black houses hanging on my flanks. 

And nowhere has the moon such poignancy 

Of inundations of light and ecstasy, 
As on the gashed paths 

Carved by my surgical fire. 


But woe to those who follow the bleating light of the moon, 
And the plaintive bells of the flocks 
And the bitter flutes of the shepherds whose world-weary 
notes 
Are long, long threads that vanish in the blue ! 
Woe to those who refused to make their galloping blood 
Keep step with the gallop of the blood of my devastation. 


And woe to those who wish to root their heads, 
To root their feet and houses 
In a craven hope of eternity ! 

A truce to building, for ye must encamp. 

Nay, am I not shaped even as a tent 

Whose truncated top fanneth my wrath ? 

I only love the acrobatic stars 

Who balance on the rolling balls of smoke 
Wherewith I juggle ! 

MYSELF. 
I can dance like to them, and juggle in mid air, 


And shower my song on the reverberations 
Of thy storms that breed 


And I descend 
To hear the diapasons of thy voice. 
So make a pause 
In the electrical discharges of thy tubes 
That tear from their base the underlying rocks. 
Enjoin to silence all thy babbling grottoes, 
That all a-flutter quiver ceaselessly. 
Gag with thick cinders 
The basaltic echoes whose chorus rings thy praise. 


What good are thy volcanic bombs 
That serve as punctuations for the growlings of thy speech ? 
And what care I for the ruddy jets 

Of thine aggressive foam ? 
Thy deluges of mud have soiled my wings of white, 
But check me not, for proof against thine avalanche 
Of scoria I descend, gilded and aureoled 
By all the powdery shower of thy dumbfounded gold. 
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THe VOLCANO. 
I ravage garden after garden 
Of sentiment a-flower 
And their shades, guitars and mandolins 
That weep ‘neath the wind’s fingers 
A-playing serenades, 
The kitchen gardens so demure 
And well-kept lettuces 
I sweep away, 
But delicately round 
The forests’ great audacious trunks 
Whose muscled branches so abhor the ground, 
And stretch their fists all carbonised, 
Against the stars, those frail and twittering sparrows 
Who fain would perch thereon! . . 


Danger to those who fall asleep 

As they worship their sires’ traces 

Amid the calm foliage of Peace ! 

For I reverence naught, nor the ruins of stone, 
Nor the ruins of the flesh. 

And my blast drives helter-skelter 

The craven and the conquered in their graves 

The only furrows that their feet have dug, 
Those plodding picks, forsooth ! 

War or Rebellion, take your choice !— 

Grandiose feasts of fire, the honour of the world ! 


* * * 4 
I will suck away the stones and the ground 
From beneath the feet of the Italians, 
The planters of oaks and palaces. 
Ye must outstrip my fury or must die ! 
For I will break your nests, dolt birds of Italy ! 
That ye may learn the art of flying over life ! 
For with the leaping pencils of my lava 
I blot from off the world all geographic forms 
That are not coloured by the gaicty of blood. 
F. T. MaRINETTI. 


(Authorised translation by Horace B. Samuel.) 


THE MOTHER 
S: married Ned Vellacott when he was the owner 


of a spacious wooden circus in Plymouth—and 

in those days she dressed in silks, her hands 
were white, and life was gay. But evil times befell; 
Ned was goaded by want, and, with middle-age, worked 
the western counties as an itinerant showman. Ten 
years later his early glory was a fond memory; two 
caravans, a property-waggon, drag-horses, and a per- 
forming pony remaining to startle villagers and enliven 
country fairs. Amiability had left him, and his wife 
was content with bedraggled gowns, and her hands 
were wrinkled like raisins. Brooding stress disfigured 
her comely features, hair and face were pale, and her 
eyes invariably stared with fear like a hen’s, for each 
day held a horror. 

Her two sons had met tragic fate, and the remaining 
child, her daughter Serena, risked life at each perform- 
ance. Ned earned distinction as a “ knife and toma- 
hawk expert,’’ and Serena was his assistant. Nightly 


she stood pressed against a board, facing her father, 
who, garbed like a cowboy, poised some ten feet from 
her with a bundle of knives, which, dexterously handled, 


flashed and curved in the air, thudded on the board, 
and closely outlined the girl. Villagers sat silent as 
mice during this act; and then, as Serena stepped 
forward, the old tent shook with excited applause ; and 
Ned would bow and tingle, and feel for a brief moment 
that he was still an artist. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Vellacott, who sat at the seat of 
custom in a caravan, gazed through a small window that 
gave on the interior of the tent. As Serena took posi- 
tion and smiled assurance, the mother was rigid as one 
in a trance, her heart quivering at each knife-thud. So 
it had been for years. 

“Ned, Ned,” she had pleaded again and again, “a 
downdaunted woman I be, and killing me you are every 
time our Serena do stand up—and you with murderous 
knives, for murder ‘twill be, sure as scripture. ‘°Tis a 
cruel Fate be on me—and seeing my own brood killed 
under my eves. My lad Will—he was fine to look at, 
and the heart of him gold—and falling from a trapeze 
the way his back broke, and me lamenting my first! 
And my Joe—A’mighty pity a lorn woman !—and him 
trampled and killed with a savage beast, and his mother 
to see his lovely limbs mangled. White as milk they 
was, and blood—Oh, Ned! It’s only Serena be left 
me!” 

** Don’t ’ee make a wail over what had to be, mother,” 
Ned might urge sympathetically, “ and doing a weep 
over things what never will befall, for *tis knives I’ve 
throwed since I been in the business, an’ ne’er a miss to 
shame Ned Vellacott.”’ 

** It is cruel to try butcher a woman’s child under her 
nose-end. And me shaking, and the flesh all up my 
back and my heart in my mouth. Never a day of 
peace nor a night of sleep will I get, for ’tis a Fate on 
me. 

Ned frequently foretold a day of good fortune : ““ And 
silks for you mother, as it used to be, and Serena a lady 
and no work. But ‘tis hard times and not a penny to 
let go on a wench for the board. But Serena have got 
nerves of steel, so "tis safe as sunshine ; she’ve not her 
like, and do keep a man’s hand straight by the look in 
her eyes. I'd have to pay all we got for sich a partner 
—while ’tis fighting for bread we are. We'll make a 
fortune someday, an’ I can gi’e up the knife-act.” 

The persistence of the mother’s plaints wearied Ned, 
even as grinding poverty hardened him. A day came 
when he gave surly retort and she was driven to say 
his feelings were cruel as the knives he threw : 

‘‘For there be a wickedness come over you, Ned 
Vellacott—God forgive me saying the like to my man— 
and ’tis your own blood you'll spill some day ; and the 
heart of me’ll burst, the way Ill be buried with my 
Serena. You'll mebbe find happiness then. Godless 
it be to try get money by murder. Best walk the roads, 
and a begged crust for food and a ditch for bed, than 
see my girl stuck like a sheep by him who've gotten 
her. Two I’ve lost—and the last with death on her, 
for ’tis a Fate.” 

From that hour the mother brooded alone. Serena 
had courage, loved the daily thrills, and knew her value. 
She took the board without a tremor, though more 
than once an ear had been pinched, a lock of hair 
severed, a finger bruised. Ned waxed sullen: the 
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mother ceased to speak save when addressed, and an 
ache of fear defined her days. 

Ned began to drink in the mornings and after the 
show; and, eventually, when the least opportunity 
afforded or friends assisted. 

One night—as the clown turned the organ, Serena 
danced on the platform before the tent, and the mother 
sat like a weather-beaten image in her box—Ned 
banged his drum with a riotous energy that was new as it 
was startling. The villagers swirling beneath him, 
their faces upturned and grinning in the yellow flare 
shed by the naphtha lamps, caught the infection, 
swarmed over the boards, and rapidly filled the tent. 

Taut as a harp-string, the mother waited and 
watched as was her habit. The quips of the clown and 
the excitement of the crowd passed unheeded ; she saw 
Serena, clad in bespangled tights, bright-eyed and 
merry, take position in the form of a cross against the 
board ; and nodded mechanically to the smile that never 
failed. The villagers sat thrilled and mute as Ned 
juggled with the knives, until his flushed face was dim 
in a halo of flashing steel. After carefully measuring 
his distance, his body bent forward and a knife hummed 
through the air and quivered in the board an inch from 
Serena’s flesh. 

An arm was outlined with knives and one side of the 
body completed. Ned stepped back and passed a hand 
across his eyes. Serena was startled, and the smile 
left her lips; the mother twitched, for Ned’s action was 
new and ominous. He drew himself together again, 
lurched forward, and the knives thudded—up the leg, 
round the thigh, breast, arm, and shoulder. 

A shriek filled the tent. Serena, stiff and straight as 
an arrow, fell on her face. The knife, bedded in her neck, 
was buried to the hilt. She lay motionless. 

Ned dropped to his knees, raised her head, and 
babbled like an idiot. The crowd parted as the mother 
rushed to her daughter, her face white as whey, her 
eyes, turned on Ned for an instant, dry as a smouldering 
fire. Calmly and coldly she lifted the body, so that the 
head rested on her knees; and her lips pressed the 
wound. 

Ned flew for the village doctor—to find his wife’s 
attitude unchanged when he returned. Fate had had 
its way, even as the mother knew it must ; but, save for 
the eyes, no sign of emotion was on her. 

An hour later the tent was empty and dark. A spark 
of light from the caravan bespoke a vigil. The mother 
sat with hands folded on lap, her body still as the figure 
stretched on the bed ; her eyes riveted on the cold face 
of Serena. 

** A’mighty God be satisfied,’ she whispered, “ and 
the three knowing each other and waiting their mother.” 

Within two weeks Vellacott’s Circus was again on the 
road. Ned banged the drum as a weary thresher works 
a flail, whilst the mother, bent and shrunk, sat in her 
box. When the show started, she turned her face to the 
open country visible through the door. Ned’s nerve 


was shattered—and there was nothing now to stare at. 
Limp and humped up, she gazed vacantly towards 
the grey mists slowly enfolding a distant upland, her 
eyes beads of light, her mouth shapeless. 
J. Mitts WuITHAM. 





Music and Art 


THE RUSSIAN BALLET 


A POSTSCRIPT 


T has been pointed out to me that I was mistaken in 
I saying last week that the choregraphy of Le Sacre du 
Printemps was by Stravinsky as well as the music. 
Readers of my article will have gathered that I was certainly 
seeing all the Nijinsky touches, and was then presented with 
the statement on the programme “ Ballet by Stravinsky,” 
and no mention, so far as I could find, of a separate chore- 
grapher. My interest, of course, lay in the circumstance that, 
to my sense at any rate, there is much more nearly a syn- 
thesis in Le Sacre than in Jeux and L’aprés-midi, and 
obviously it was satisfactory to discover accidentally that 
this closer synthesis appeared when choregrapher and com- 
poser were in the same person. Now I am informed that 
this was not the case, and I should exceedingly like my 
informant to go on and tell me whether Stravinsky wrote his 
music to Nijinsky’s ballet or Nijinsky wrote his ballet to 
Stravinsky’s music. It matters not a jot whether one man 
writes everything or other men write in the service of one 
man, but (to avoid the deeper subtleties and snares that lie 
in wait for the theorist in such a difficult subject) it would 
certainly seem clear that if the choregraphy is to be the 
sphere of main importance, better results would ensue from 
having music written to meet the needs of the choregraphy 
than vice versa. In fact, I think an honest vice versa would 
imply that the music would become the centre of importance. 
And as regards Le Sacre, 1 am quite obdurate. Whatever 
method was adopted in that case, and whatever amount of 
good fortune there may have been in both men at times 
saying exactly the same thing, other things being equal, the 
better method would, as a rule, produce the better result. 
Two men working independently of each other at the same 
idea would not, I think, often produce any remarkable 
synthesis. 

I am also told that Jeux has been lately kept out of the 
bill owing to unfavourable criticism. Whether this is true 
or not, the following joke printed in a comic weekly is worthy 
of attention. The joke was to this effect : 

Frenchman at Drury Lane, on the appearance of first tennis player : 

“ Quivala?” To which I, not understanding the language, answered : 
* Jeux.” 
It is a good joke if you happen to appreciate all the refer- 
ences, but if the generality of critics have casually con- 
demned new art when in reality they have not waited to 
understand new language, then, of course, they have 
condemned themselves. Probably few critics are even aware 
of this difficulty of new language, and fewer still are on their 
guard against work (99 per cent. of the work in London 
theatres) which never approaches this difficulty. To 
condemn all this work off-hand would be absurd ; but if we 
are to have suspicion at all, it had much better be suspicion 
of immediately intelligible work than of unusual work, in 
spite of Mr. Comyns Carr’s excellent hit at those people who 
are for ever on pins and needles, fearing to be “ on the wrong 
side at the second coming of Christ,” and hailing every 
obscurity as a masterpiece. Each time I saw Jeux given I 
saw signs that the public was proving as usual a far more 
receptive critic than the average professional ; but if these 
signs have since then come to smoke, or if I was mistaken in 
my diagnosis, I take back at least part of the pleasant things 
I said about the populace in my first two articles, and go back 
to a decision taken before the visit of the Russians to leave 
England for some more cultured region in Tartary or Tahiti 
where art has some chance of growing in the sun. I. 
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THE LONDON SALON AT THE 
ALBERT HALL 


I wonder. As a child I used to confuse them in my 

mind with the Dardanelles, but as I was never taken 
there I cannot say whether or not there is in fact anything in 
them that would even superficially justify my childish error. 
But it was in the wall paintings in the Roman Catacombs, as 
I now know, that the earliest examples of Christian art have 
been preserved to us. “ From art such as it then was ”—I 
quote from a revered authority—* Christianity could only 
shrink with horror. . . . the carvers of graven images were 
looked upon as the servants and emissaries of Satan : who- 
ever carried on this hateful calling was declared unworthy of 
the cleansing waters of baptism ; whoever, when baptised, 
returned to his old vocation, was expelled from the com- 
munity.” 

That history is apt to repeat itself is such a widely-accepted 
truism that I remember at school only wishing it would, 
so as to save me the trouble and pain of having to do so 
whether I was able to or not. But to return to the point 
from which I started, I could not help being struck, on 
entering the spacious corridors of that noble fane which 
commemorates Albert the Good, by the feeling that the 
progress of the spirit of art, no less than that of history, is 
occasionally speckled with vain repetitions, and that there 
never was a “classic revival” that achieved anything so 
like ancient Rome as the builders of this great amphitheatre 
under the Empress Victoria. Just because Nismes and 
Arles are in ruins, they are supposed to give us the spirit of 
antiquity undiluted, whereas the fact is that for the real 
thing, people and all, there is nothing like a Primrose League 
demonstration at the Albert Hall. The Chelsea Arts Ball, 
with its frank though feeble attempts at Paganism, carries 
us a step or two further into the heart of ancient Rome ; but 
it has been left for the painters themselves to complete the 
illusion of antiquity by converting the empty corridors into 
a veritable San Calisto, where we may see the awakening 
of a new era in painting as weird, if not quite as intelligible, 
as that which signalised the first adoption of the arts by 
Christianity in the Catacombs. 

It is really rather difficult to say anything about the Cubists 
and the futurists and the paulo-postists without appearing 
to be rude or flippant. One popular way of relieving one’s 
feelings is to refer to the Allied Artists’ Association as the 
Alleged Artists’ Association and to let it go at that; but 
cheap jokes of that sort are by no means congenial to me. 
I should like to get on the artists’ plane. The unfortunate 
thing is that journalism—or at least that department 
of it which is called in polite circles art criticism—has 
not made similar strides in modernity, and the writers 
can only limp behind the painters with the old-fashioned 
vocabulary and grammar that they have been taught in 
the nursery. Carlyle and Walt Whitman made the at- 
tempt in the last generation, and expressed themselves in 
uncouth terms; but the experiment was before its time, 
and has never been repeated. What we want is another 
Rossetti to write sonnets under modern pictures in exquisite 
Cubese. For instance, there is Mr. Windham Lewis’s 
** group ” : 


H AVE you ever, dear reader, been in the Catacombs ? 


VENETIAN CASTOROIL 


By Lupovici pI VENTOPRESCINTO 


Waiter! For anguish of the sausage—say ! 
Just tip the bottle slowly. Fat and lean. 
Goggling and ring-straked, puff-puff, bombazine 


Crack-footle pump chops and the world away 
(Bury me somewhere at the brink of day). 
Now the brush plays upon a piece of string 
That sags and jibs. Bang quallager, ping ping 
Lest we forget it. Likewise, by the way, 

Her boots for value make the flesh tints creep 
And leave his face a mopworm. Is it grass 

Or merely blobs ?_ Give over and let be— 

Say nothing that would make the angels weep 
Nor name this clever. Gee! But if it was !— 
Cranks touching art with Imbecility. 


I don’t say I can do it, but that’s the sort of idea. I 
believe they have already got started in Italy, where a 
Futurist poet has announced: ‘ Seated in an aeroplane 
with my belly on the engine, I realised the absurdity 
of our syntax, inherited from Homer.” Word-painting 
must undergo a change if it is to keep up with the 
times, and in characterising this crazy departure from tradi- 
tion in painting, this hermit-like failure to discriminate 
between beauty and prettiness in the parade of a passing 
acquaintance with the impossible, I feel somehow that I 
shall have to acquire the facility of writing alternate sen- 
tences in Chinese and Dutch before I can get anywhere near 
an adequate expression of my feelings. 

Fortunately—at least that is my opinion—there is a great 
deal to be seen at this exhibition in which new ideas are 
expressed in terms intelligible to the moderately sane. M. 
Gaudier-Brzeska’s sculpture, though tending to extremes in 
his portraits of Mr. Horace Bradsky and Mr. Alfred Wolmark, 
is perfectly splendid in the little group of Oiseau de feu. 
M. Constantin Brancusis’ three heads are quite as alluring 
as they are absurd, and Mr. Epstcin’s Head of a Babe is a little 
masterpiece. Among the drawings and prints there are 
some exceedingly fascinating exhibits, notably those by 
Miss Mary Hogarth, Mr. A. H. Fish, Miss Elsie Henderson, 
and Mr. John Whalley-Whaley. Of the larger pictures Miss 
Mary Bredall’s The Dance, which is called a wall decoration, 
is conspicuously charming, and though clearly enough 
belonging to the twentieth century, is nevertheless innocent 
of any sentiment of violent or offensive revolt. Mr. Alfred 
Allinson’s Ballet and The Rendez-vous are a little more ad- 
vanced, but they are still well within the limit of compre- 
hension, and remind us of similar delightful scenes painted 
by Mr. Spencer Gore previous to his serious call to the back- 
yard. 

What is it, after all, that causes the young painters to jump 
to these horrible conclusions on the subject of their art ? 
Revolt is all very well, but there is no necessity for it to be 
so absolutely revolting. Modern civilisation is certainly 
responsible for a good deal, but surely it has not deserved 
such harsh protest as these unreal mockeries of painting. 
That a new development need not be either hideous or unin- 
telligible was abundantly proved by a little exhibition at the 
Ryder Gallery a week or two ago of Mr. Geoffrey Allfree’s 
paintings and drawings. Mr. Alfree sometimes paints in 
squares of colour, most of them placed diagonally on the 
canvas, as well as in various other startling ways, but the 
effects he gets in landscape are wonderful in their beauty as 
well as in their truth. Without any nonsense of cubes, his 
realisation of the third dimension is perfectly extraordinary ; 
and while he is evidently working his own methods of ex- 
pression for all they are worth, he never appears to let them 
encroach on the pleasure which he receives from the scene 
as he sees it, and which accordingly we are permitted to 
share with him to the full without its being soured in the 
process of subordination to some possibly uncontrovertible 
but actually very tiresome theory of what is really good for 
us, and—but this sentence is already too long. 


RANDALL DavIeEs. 


JULY 26, 1913 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
"Te have just brought into force in the Common- 


wealth of Australia a law compelling all political 
articles to be signed—during Federal elections only, 
Ithink. The social student may draw morals from the way 
in which this law has been met. The Melbourne Age has 
been cheerily signing its leaders with several names; they 
are the fruits, no doubt, of the collaboration of many wise 
heads, and people will no more know where to fix the respon- 
sibility now than they did before the law was introduced. 
The Sydney Bulletin, on the other hand, feeling bound to 
maintain its reputation as a journal of humour, obeys the 
law in a manner illustrated by the following examples :— 
[Written by John Bede Dalley,the Bulletin Office, Sydney, and by 
him signed and sealed in accordance with the Act, at the picturesque 
Mosman home of his friend ** Kodak,” in the presence of the Religious 
Editor, the time being 8.15 p.m., and dinner just over] . . . . [Blasted 
out of his inner consciousness, so to speak, by C. A. Jeffries, at the 
Bulletin office, Sydney, the explosion was tremendous, and over 40 tons 
of material were shifted] . . . . [Arthur H. Adams. Subscriptions 
received for painting his gate at the Red Page, the Bulletin Office, 
i Sydney. For purposes of police identification, the author’s right 
thumb-print is herewith appended, taken in the presence of W. H. East, 
who is somebody of importance in the composing department). 





Were the country Russia the authoritics would probably 
reply with a Solemn Edict forbidding any man to append 
any subordinate matter to his signature. As the country is 
not Russia the law looks in a fair way to becoming a dead 
letter. 

* * * 

It is rumoured that the selection of Mr. Robert Bridges 
as Poet Laureate was the result of a conflict of opinion in 
exalted quarters, Mr. Bridges being a tertium quid, brought 
in because agreement was impossible on either Mr. Kipling 
or Mr. Hardy. Why anybody should have wanted to 
appoint Mr. Hardy one cannot imagine. He is so pre- 
eminently a novelist ; not one person out of ten thinks of 
him as a poet when his name is mentioned. And his poems, 
though quite unlike anybody else’s, are not so extraordinarily 
good that any person of judgment could consider him the 
best living poet. I have never yet met a man (though such 
may exist) who could put his hand on his heart and swear 
that he had read The Dynasts right through; and though 
many of the shorter poems are exceedingly interesting for 
their dramatic qualities and strength of feeling, their crafts- 
manship is not, on the whole, very distinguished. 


* * * 


I have noticed somewhere, by the bye, in an article or 
interview about the Laureateship, a reference to Swinburne’s 
views concerning the previous vacancy. Asked who he 
thought should be appointed, he said, sarcastically, that he 
thought the job should go to Lord de Tabley. Possibly he 
had his knife especially into Lord de Tabley ; for when that 
peer (as John Leicester Warren) published, in the middle of 
the last century, his first classical poetic dramas, all the dolts 
who reviewed verse in the newspapers said that they were 
as good as Atalanta in Calydon. De Tabley seems to be 
almost entirely forgotten now ; the last notices about him 
appeared eight or nine years ago, when his collected works 
were published. But he was not by any means so feeble a 
poet as might be supposed. He wrote one or two lyrics 
worth preserving ; his eye for nature was especially good ; 
and if he was frequently dull. his work reached a respectable 
technical level and was never slipshod. Swinburne might 
have thought of somebody worse. But he was not good 








enough to last ; and there were others of his generation who 
were much bepraised in their day but are now rapidly 
lapsing into oblivion. Edwin Arnold’s Light of Asia may 
still sell owing to its high moral tone ; but who now reads 
the bulk of that writer’s poems ? And what has become of 
Robert Buchanan and Lewis Morris, with his milky Epic of 
Hades ? 


* x x 


Many readers (if such there be) of this column must 
remember with pleasure that admirable book, The Hind Let 
Loose, by Mr. C. E. Montague, the assistant editor of the 
Manchester Guardian. There was a slight touch of exag- 
geration about the feats of the hero, who wrote daily leaders 
for both the Tory and the Liberal local papers, without 
letting his right paymaster know what the left was doing. 
But the story proceeded with a most chaste irony, and there 
were scores of charming phrases such as that (I quote from 
memory) in which the Liberal Party were described as 
** posting across illimitable deserts to Gileads, which they 
would never reach, and wouldn’t like if they did.” Mr. 
Montague has published nothing since that except a volume 
of dramatic criticisms ; but he has now finished a new novel 
which will be issued by Messrs Methuen. Its title is The 
Morning’s War, which conveys about as little to one who 
hasn’t read the book as did the title of the other novel. 


* a a 


In the autumn Stevenson’s pocms will be issued in one 
volume for the first time, no previous volume having included 
both the Child’s Garden of Verses and the other three serics 
of poems. The publishers are, of course, Chatto & Windus, 
and the edition will be an edition-de-luxe, printed from the 
Florence Type, designed by Mr. Herbert Horne. The ordi- 
nary edition will be 12s. 6d. net, but there will also be a 
large paper edition, limited to 500 numbered copies, 25s. net 
in parchment and 36s. net in limp vellum. The same 
publishers will issue a new volume by Mr. Belloc, The Book 
of the Bayeux Tapestry. The tapestry is, if one may use the 
term, a unique document. Its whole length will be illus- 
trated in 76 coloured panels, and Mr. Belloe has written, 
besides a historical introduction, a running commentary on 
the panels. G. K. C. once wrote of Mr. Belloc : 

Mr. Hilaire Belloc 
Is a case for legislation ad hoc. 


He seems to think that nobody minds 
His books being all of different kinds. 


The indefatigable man now has in hand a History of 
France on a rather large scale. 


* * x 


Mr. Graham Wallas’s book on the Human Nature in Polities 
was one of the most illuminating works of the sort that has 
ever been written. He has now finished a companion 
volume to it, which will shortly appear. Mr. Wallas has been 
chosen to deliver the Lowell lectures at Harvard this winter, 
and he will make the subject of the book his topic. 


* * * 


The awakening of interest in Indian art will be further 
stimulated by a book on Myths of the Hindus and Buddhists 
which Messrs. Harrap are shortly to publish. The authors 
are Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy and the late Miss Margaret 
Noble (Sister Nivedita), and the text is sure to be brilliantly 
written. But one of the chief attractions will be a series of 
illustrations reproduced in colour from pictures by members 
of the modern Calcutta school of painting. These illustra- 
tions are being produced under the supervision of Mr. 
Abanindranath Tagore, a relative of the mystic poet. 


SoLoMoN EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Women of the Country. By Gerrrupe Bone. Duckworth. 
2s. 6d. 
The White Hope. 
Hall. 6s. 
Collision. Duckworth. 6s. 
Women of the Country is a small but somewhat remarkable 
book. It is an effort, and an extremely successful effort, at 
characterisation of personalities and of the landscape in 
which they are set. With very considerable artistry the 
author first gives us the feeling of the country and then 
proceeds to delineate the women who inhabit it, the women 
whose world it is. These women are all, or nearly all, poor, 
and to a superficial observer would seem to be as common- 
place as can be. But Mrs. Bone is not a superficial observer, 
and she takes good care that her reader’s observation, too, 
shall be anything but superficial. Thus we get a series of 
vivid glimpses into the souls of human beings as well as of 
the external aspect of things. There is really only one 
incident in the book, and it is round this incident the story, 
whatever there is of a story, turns. A young girl of the 
village is induced by a well-to-do horse dealer to whom we 
are introduced for only a few moments, but who in those 
moments becomes as real to us as if we had known him for 
years, to go to live with him as his unlegalised wife. Then 
the psychologic interest is concentrated upon the effect this 
little bit of village scandal has upon the mind of Anne Hilton, 
a middle-aged spinster who lives alone, and whose chief 
characteristic in the eyes of her neighbours is queerness. 
Anne feels it incumbent upon her to rescue the girl from the 
wrath to come, the wrath to come being not eschatological 
penalties, but the behaviour of the other girls and women 
towards the sinner when the inevitable shall happen. She 
does her futile best to save Jane Evans, fails, and the 
inevitable does happen. The horse dealer becomes bankrupt, 
leaves the country, and the girl about to become a mother is 
compelled to the workhouse. It is a general mixed work- 
house apparently. Here is Mrs. Bone’s description of what 
Anne Hilton saw when she paid her visit of comfort and 
condolence : 


By W. R. H. Trowsripce. Chapman & 


By BripGet MAcLaGan. 


Anne entered the common room of the Infirmary. In this large 
room, with high windows spotlessly clean, a fireplace at one end, in 
which a sufficiently generous fire was burning, and before which were 
two wicker cradles, women for the most part in extreme old age of 
body rather than years were sitting in every possible attitude on the 
wooden seat which ran round the wall on three sides of the room. At 
the far end, near the fire, a blind woman was knitting men’s stockings. 
Two very old women sat with their chins in their hands and heads bent, 
motionless, neither hearing nor seeing anything outward. Three 
others, their white pleated caps nodding at different angles, were 
making aprons. A young woman with a healthy but sullen face was 
nursing a large baby. Another, younger, but early developed, as girls 
are in the country, sat nearest the fire, a shawl half over her shoulders, 
her foot rocking one of the cradles. There seemed no trace of coarse- 
ness in her face, refined now by illness and days indoors; only an 
infinite ignorance and bewilderment. She seemed not more than 
seventeen. .. . At this moment Anne made a movement in the 
corner, where she had stood unnoticed. From every bench withered 
hands were thrust at her, some grasping her arm, some her mantle, 
some were held open at her face. 

“Give me a ha’penny—just a ha’penny!” screamed a dozen old 
voices. ‘A ha’penny! Spare a ha’penny! ” 

“Now then, “interrupted the matron, “ .. . what good would a 
ha’penny do to any of you?” She touched two other old women, and 
they retired grumbling to their seats, all except one tall, bony, old 
creature, with a frightful palsy, who kept hold of Anne by the arm, 
repeating in a voice which was more like an angry scream than the 
whisper which her deaf ears imagined it to be. 

** Those other women’ll all beg from you. They'd take the bread 
out of anybody’s mouth. Give mea ha’penny, Missis, only a ha’penny,”’ 


and her avaricious bony hand pinched Anne’s arm tightly as though 
she already clutched the coin. 


The matron, using both her hands, 


unfastened her hands as she might have done a knot. The old woman 
shook with rage and palsy, and fell rather than sat down on her seat 
under some flowering geraniums in the window. 


That is a fair sample of Mrs. Bone’s realism, and I could 
quote grimmer passages. But I could, and easily, quote 
others of a more pleasant and attractive sort, for Mrs. Bone 
has a notable faculty of graphic description. Her book 
leaves an abiding impression. As I have said, Women of 
the Country is a little book. I should like to add antithetic- 
ally, that it is also a great achievement. I will not say that, 
however, but that it is distinctly an achievement I will say. 

I would not venture to say that no novelist should take as 
his theme the love of a highborn lady for a professional 
pugilist unless he can treat it better than or as well as Mr. 
Bernard Shaw has treated it in Cashel Byron’s Profession, 
for Mr. Bernard Shaw has no peculiar rights in the attrac- 
tiveness of prize-fighters or the amorous caprices of feminine 
aristocrats. But I will venture to say that unless a novelist 
feels that he has it in him to treat that theme nearly as well 
as Mr. Shaw has done, he would be advised to leave it alone 
altogether and to think of some other. Mr. Trowbridge has 
tackled that theme, and as a result The White Hope is not 
nearly as good reading as Cashel Byron’s Profession—no, not 
by miles and miles. Mr. Shaw’s story abounds in boisterous 
humour and is replete with keen-edged satire. In Mr. 
Trowbridge’s book there is of humour not a gleam and of 
satire not a slash; and yet Mr. Trowbridge’s narrative 
follows Mr. Shaw’s with curious closeness. So closely does 
the one narrative follow the other that one finds oneself 
constantly expecting an entrance upon the scene of an under- 
study of the admirable Bashville. Mr. Trowbridge does give 
us a footman of sorts, but he bears no distant resemblance to 
Bashville. His hero does have a trainer, too, but that 
trainer is worlds and away from the incomparable and 
unforgettable Mellish. To do Mr. Trowbridge no more than 
justice though, his description of the glove fight, for the 
Championship of the World, between Jack Delane and the 
negro Crowfoot is much more like a glove-fight as glove- 
fights now are fought than is the set-to between Cashel 
Byron and Will Paradise. But give me the Byron-Paradise 
bout all the same. 

The first chapter gives us a very lengthyaccount of a dinner 
at which nothing is talked about but prize-fighting, and at 


which the heroine’s brother delivers a verbose but not 
uninstructive lecture on the psychology of the ring. The 


third chapter introduces the pug himself, “a Discobolus 
with the head of Antinous,” and intimately acquainted with 
the works of the late Lord Tennyson. One realises at once 
that he is one of Nature’s gentlemen. He is staying for the 
last days of his training for the Championship fight in the 
cottage in the park which surrounds Asbury Court, at which 
mansion Claudia is living with a chaperon. Claudia falls in 
love with him at her first interview, and at the second, when 
she actually sees him spar, she sinks up to her ears. At first 
sight his body “ had appeared to her inexperienced eye too 
fragile and delicate in its perfect symmetry, something to be 
handled gingerly, that a blow would shatter to fragments.” 
But when, later on, stripped for the final fray, “* his beautiful 
nakedness tore a ery of admiration from the vast crowd,”’ he 
seemed to her “ like an angel of annunciation.” 


** He is mine, mine, mine ! ”’ she cried to herself. It was the thought 
uppermost in her mind as the blood leapt in her veins, and the sex-cry 
vibrated through every fibre of her being. He was hers body and soul 
a pearl beyond price, a treasure compared with which all the glory 
and the grandeur of the world were as dross. 





The course of true love ran fairly smooth. Obstacles such 
as ducal suitors and interfering grandmothers with their 
scandals about the late Prince-Consort were merely kicked 
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aside. Society accepted the inevitable, and agreed that 
professional pugilism had entered upon new and redemptory 
developments. We leave Claudia urging her husband to 
make the raising of the ring to the level of the most honoured 
profession the joint “ mission of our lives.” 

The moral to be deduced from Miss Maclagan’s story 
would seem to be that if you are a rather clever young woman 
with “an Andalusian movement of the hips... and 
absurdly insolent eyes,” a particularly red mouth, and 
suffragist, socialistic, and, generally speaking, revolutionary 
principles, you would do well to keep clear of India ; or, if 
you do visit that dominion, to avoid the company of 
* Paget, M.P.”’ as you would the plague. Not that Imogen 
Daunt did avoid the plague by any means; on the contrary, 
she rushed enthusiastically into the thick of it and tried to 
cure it with potatoes and chlorate of potash. Imogen did 
«o to India, on the invitation of her friend Susan Digby, and 
any amount of mischief she made when she got there. She 
accepted the invitation because at the moment she received 
it she was “ sulking because a very fascinating Frenchman, 
after making love in idealistic terms, had refused to leave his 
wife and family and defy the world with her.” That was 
Imogen all over. Once, on being told of a woman in the 
Himalayas who had four husbands, she exclaimed, *“* How 
splendid! I must put that in a speech.” There was no real 
harm in her, but she was somewhat given to what a modern 
poet has called peccadilloes of the mind. She had the 
misfortune to travel out on the same boat with a dwarfish 
little politician named Trotter, who was bursting with the 
notion that all things were rotten in the state of India and 
that he was born to set them right. On her arrival at the 
Digbys’, she, in conjunction with her ally, promptly pro- 
cecded to make things uncomfortable for Colonel Digby by 
entering into conspiracies with the natives for whose loyalty 
and good government he was chiefly responsible. She 
further complicated the situation by causing Colonel Digby 
to fall in love with her, more or less ; less, rather than more, 
perhaps, but still sufficiently to make things very awkward 
indeed. Her idea was—at least, I think it was—to involve 
him in the native plot; but the Colonel was an English 
official first and only secondarily a Lothario. On discovering 
what was toward he nipped the conspiracy in the bud. He 
kicked “* Paget, M.P.,”’ down the garden path and out of the 
front gate, arrested and deported the Hindoo editor and his 
wife, and packed Imogen herself off the scene in a native cart 
as though she were of no more importance than a broken 
washhand-stand. 

The story is interesting, sometimes exciting, and always 
well written ; all the characters, native and English, however 
lightly touched, are alive. The scene in which Susan and 
Imogen contend for the body and soul of Digby is a fine and 
tense piece of dramatic work, none the less tense because one 
feels all the time that the conclusion is foregone. The 
narrative, considered as a narrative, is not quite so straight- 
forward as one could wish; Miss Maclagan occasionally 
perplexes us by carrying us backwards ; she also suffers from 

the habit, which seems to be growing with present-day 
authors, of indulging in cryptic hints about her characters, 
of mysteries which are never fully revealed. 
Hubert BLAND. 


THE USE OF DREAMS 
The Interpretation of Dreams. By Pror. Dr. SicmuND 
Frevup, LL.D. Translated by A. A. Briti, Ph.B., 
M.D. Allen. 15s. net. 
This work on a most fascinating subject comes to English 
readers with a sufficiently weighty introduction. 
‘“* The most original, the most daring, the most challenging 





of recent books on dreams,’’ was Mr. Havelock Ellis’s de- 
scription of the treatise in his own original and challeng- 
ing volume, The World of Dreams. Professor Freud’s book 
certainly deserves all three adjectives. Not only has be 
invented an entirely new theory of the dream, but he uses it 
with a fanatic’s splendid recklessness as a master-key to 
unlock the secrets both of dreams and literature. His theory 
is, as students of the subject know, that every dream is the 
fulfilment of a wish. ‘“‘ The pig dreams of acorns, the goose 
of maize,’’ says the Hungarian proverb, and Professor Freud 
has been sufficiently original to translate the wisdom of the 
countryside into the language of science. On the other hand, 
he sees clearly enough that the human pig and the human 
goose do not put their ambitions so frankly into their dreams. 
If they did there would be no such thing as dreams of horror. 
Two American ladies, however, Miss Sarah Weed and Miss 
Florence Hallam, have, as a result of observation, been able 
to show that with some people at least the majority of dreams 
are of the unhappy sort. “‘ They designate 58 per cent. of 
[their] dreams as disagreeable, and only 28°6 per cent. as 
positively pleasant.” How, then, are we to square this with 
Professor Freud’s theory that every dream represents the 
fulfilment of a wish? It is easier than you might think. 
Man, it seems, has to do his dreaming, as in so many countries 
he has to do his political propaganda, under a suspicious 
censorship. He dare not express his dream-wishes 
openly. His wish is often accompanied in his own nature by 
an equally strong repulsion to the wish. _ It is in the struggle 
with this repulsion, we are told, that the dream-wish gets 
disfigured and distorted into so many strange shapes. Hence 
our dreams are as often as not fantastic hypocrites and liars. 

This, one would think, ought to make the work of the 
interpretation of dreams well-nigh impossible. But, while 
Professor Freud would make no claim to be able to see 
through all hypocrites and liars in the waking state, he seems 
strangely ready to give us the correct solution of every 
trickster of adream. Take, for instance, the very innocent- 
looking case of the young doctor who, after handing in an 
honest declaration of income to the authorities, dreamed that 
his declaration had aroused suspicion and that he was going 
to be punished by a heavy fine. Such a dream would seem 
to most of us merely to be the expression of too much smoking 
after filling up one’s declaration form. According to the 
Freud interpretation, however, it is “‘a poorly-concealed 
fulfilment of the wish to be known as a physician with a large 
income.” That is an example of what we may call the 
doctrinaire arrogance of the author’s method. He always 
has his answers as pat as a clairvoyant. 

Occasionally, however, he is almost as convincing as he is 
ingenious in his translation of dreams into terms of wishes. 
He tells us, for instance, how on one occasion a lady-patient 
of his dreamed that she was travelling with her mother-in- 
law to a summer-resort, though in her waking state she had 
fought hard against spending the summer with her mother- 
in-law. Here to all appearance is a dream which, instead of 
fulfilling a wish, did exactly the opposite. But that is only 
a superficial interpretation. Dr. Freud, who knew what a 
tease the lady was, and remembered that on the previous day 
he had told her his theory of the dream as a wish-fulfilment, 
penetrated further below the surface. He saw that the 
dream had little to do with the lady’s wish to avoid her 
mother-in-law. It was really the fulfilment of another wish 
of hers to prove his pet theory wrong. In order to prove 
him wrong, she dreamed the wrong sort of dream. And in 
this way, as we have seen, she proved him right. Assuredly, 
one would have to rise very early in the morning to get the 
better of Professor Freud. 

Is he not compromising the value of his theory, however, 
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when, in the section devoted to typical dreams, he admits 
that the wish fulfilled in the dream may be, not a present 
wish, but a wish remembered from long ago in one’s child- 
hood ? Let this once be admitted, and dreams may become 
hardly more than kaleidoscopic memories. The author 
widens the function of the dream in this way in speaking of 
dreams in which the death of some relative is imagined and 
mourned over. Dreams of the death of relatives where there 
are no tears do not, we are told, necessarily mean anything 
evil. Dreams of the death of relatives accompanied by 
weeping, however, do actually mean that the dreamer desires 
or once desired the death of his father or mother or sister or 
brother, as the case may be. Dr. Freud believes that the 
hostility of fathers and sons, of mothers and daughters. is 
much commoner than is usually supposed, and that ** feelings 
of enmity towards brothers and sisters must occur far more 
frequently during the age of childhood than is noted by the 
dull observation of adults.” Everything, of course, tends to 
be exaggerated in dreams, and hostilities may easily picture 
themselves as homicides. At the same time, one begins to 
distrust the author’s psychology when he contends that the 
(Edipus Rex owes its power over modern men to the fact 
that it is, as it were, the ideal dramatisation of the kind of 
dream we are discussing—the dream of the death of a near 
relation. Every boy, he seems to argue, is at one time his 
father’s jealous rival for the mother’s love. Hence the fate 
of CEdipus ** moves us only for the reason that it might have 
been ours, for the Oracle has put the same curse upon us 
before our birth as upon him.” Now, to be quite accurate, 
the Oracle has done nothing of the sort. It has no more put 
the curse of CEdipus upon us before our birth than the curse 
of Henry VIII. or Tom Thumb or Newman Noggs. And 
even those who might hesitate before ridiculing the absurdity 
of Dr. Freud’s theory of (idipus, will realise what a man of 
obsessions he is when they reach his equally preposterous 
theory of Hamlet. Hamlet, it appears, may also be 
interpreted as a masterpiece of the literature of the death 
dream. At least, Hamlet’s vacillation may be interpreted as 
the vacillation of one who had dreamed the death-dream. 
Hamlet, Dr. Freud insists, as many other people have done, 
was not in the ordinary affairs of life incapable of action. 
Why, then, does he hesitate so insanely in the task of aveng- 
ing his father ? 

The explanation offers itself that it is the peculiar nature of this 
task. Hamlet can do everything but take vengeance upon the man 
who has put his father out of the way, and has taken his father’s place 
with his mother—upon the man who shows him the realisation of his 
repressed childhood’s wishes. The loathing which ought to drive him 
to revenge is thus replaced in him by self-reproaches, by conscientious 
scruples, which represent to him that he himself is no better than the 
murderer he is to punish. 


Possibly, in the next edition of his work—Dr. Brill’s trans- 
lation is from the third German edition—Professor Freud 
will go on to explain that the vogue of The Playboy of the 
Western World is due to the fact that it treats attractively 
the death-wish so many of us experience in our dreams. 
Irishmen attacked The Playboy at its first production on the 
ground that it made it appear that parricide was popular in 
Ireland. Professor Freud apparently believes that (in a 
quiet way) parricide is popular everywhere. 

It would hardly be fair to say of him that he studies dreams 
as he studies diseases. He has mastered the literature of 
dreams, and he has analysed his own dreams as well as those 
of his patients. On the other hand, one feels that so much 
commerce with abnormal men and women has given a bias 
to his theorising. He€ is inclined to interpret the majority of 
dreams in terms of sexual wishes—one is inclined to think, at 





times, of sexual mania. He will never admit such an inter- 
pretation as that which attempts to account for the common 


dream of flying as the objectivation of the expansion and 
contraction of the lungs in breathing. Such dreams have. 
in Freud’s opinion, mostly a sensual significance—at least, 
when dreamed by men. His study of the symbolism of the 
dream, again, is marred by the fact that there is hardly an 
object upon the earth which he would find the slightest ditli- 
culty in converting into a sexual symbol. His book, how- 
ever, is amazingly fertile in suggestion. His analysis of 
the material of dreams is a piece of work of lasting value. 
Even the analyses of various complicated dreams of his own 
are wonderful examples of acute speculation and reasoning. 
Some of his incidental theories, again, are very captivating, 
as when he argues that ** the dream is the guardian of sleep, 
not the disturber of it.” As an example, he relates how, 
when on one oceasion he suffered from pain that made it 
difficult for him to ride, he dreamed that he was riding with- 
out feeling any pain at all. He interprets this as meaning 
that the pain was trying to wake him from his sleep when the 
dream came along, like a Christian scientist, and said; * You 
have no pain. Sleep on.” 

Professor Freud’s book is too technical, too scientifie in 
method, to appeal much to the general reader. The pub- 
lishers announce, in any case, that the sale of the book is 
‘* limited to members of the medical, scholastic, legal, and 
clerical professions.”’ Students of psychology and, not less, 
students of mental aberration, will weleome the present 
translation as putting into their hands a remarkable collec- 
tion of data, however rickety the theory built upon them 
may seem to be. 


THE PHILOSOPHER AS EDUCATIONIST 


Studies in Foreign Education. By CLoupEsLEY BRrERETON, 
L.-és-L., Paris. Harrap. 5s. net. 


Mr. George Forbes, the astronomer, tells us that astro- 
nomy is the greatest of all the sciences ; Mr. Holford Knight, 
the barrister, that the law “ is admittedly the highest pro- 
fession in the civilised world’; Carlyle asserted that the 
Man of Letters was the High Priest of the Universe ; and 
Professor Miinsterberg states that all the great reformative 
movements which bring about the progress of society 
originate in the mind of the philosopher, and that the more 
abstract the ideas of this demiurge are the greater 
is the power of direction which he exercises in the 
everyday business of the world. Everyone who is not a 
philosopher will no doubt receive the last pronouncement 
with the same respect that the non-astronomer, the non- 
barrister, and the non-littérateur severally accord to the 
other three statements. But the most unphilosophical 
reader who studies this collection of official reports and 
magazine articles will come to the conclusion that there is 
one philosopher in France to-day whose theories are trans- 
lating themselves into practice with the same _ wild-fire 
movement by which the doctrines of Rousseau were realised 
in action in the eighteenth century. Mr. Brereton discovers 
the Bergson influence at work throughout the schools of 
France, particularly in the gymnastic department, where the 
children are taught to make not the specialised, staccato 
movements advocated by the _ ultra-scientifie Swedish 
authorities, but graceful movements that are ‘ complete, 
artistic and rhythmical.” 

Comparing German education with French, it is just 
this artistic clement which he desiderates in the former. 
He admires the accomplished efficiency of teacher and 
pupil alike in German schools, but regrets the tendency of 
this perfection to make the children sheepish. 


One cannot help feeling that, like all domestic animals, they are 
bein reared not so much for their own sake as for the sake of certain 
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superior beings. The school is, in fact, one of the principal raising 
and breeding branches in that large State farm known in ordinary 
parlance as Germany, or, in other words, its principal function is to 
produce submissive supporters of the throne and altar. 


He puts a high value on the philosophy course by which 
the school career of the French b.y is rounded off. He 
reminds us that “ individuality and the unification of ideas 
are very closely connected”; and that if the unifying 
process may leave one at the mercy of ideas, that plight is 
less deplorable than being in bondage to words. In thus 
pleading for individuality, and for the use of an integrative 
rather than a dissective psychology in education, Mr. Brere- 
ton brings himself into line with the most enlightened 
British thinkers on the subject—notably, Professor Jacks, 
Mr. Wildon Carr, and Mr. J. A. Hobson. But he further 
pleads for French intellectualism in the schools of this 
country as a balancing factor in the will training which is 
at once their strength and their weakness. 

The critic is warned off debatable ground in the preface 
by Professor Bergson himself, who says that the book is a 
unique and “ complete comparative psychology ”’ of English 
and French education ; and by no less a person than M. Ribot, 
the ex-Premier, who is quoted to the effect that “it is 
impossible to treat the subject with greater competence, 
or a more perfect knowledge of all the details.” But the 
author himself tempts one to criticise the form, if not the 
matter : for he emphatically praises the clarity and correctness 
of literary style as it is taught in French colleges and 
schools, and yet he writes “‘ more paramount,” “ somewhat 
compulsory,” “the English examinee writes from the 
point of view of one who writes for a critic who knows 
already what he ought to say and only wants to verify his 
remarks.” 

But the book is a valuable treasury of detailed, first-hand 
information on the administration and economy, curricula 
and class-work of French and German schools ; and every 
schoolmaster and educationist, and the followers of not a 
few other callings, ought to read it and carry out as many 
of its recommendations as possible. These are intended to 
show teacher and administrator how, by their educational 
work, to substitute for “the justice vindictive ”’ of the 
past the “ justice of prevention ”’ of the future. 


‘ 


THAT VILE CONSPIRACY 


The Two Irish Nations: An Essay on Home Rule. Ly W. F. 
MoNYPENNY. John Murray. 3s. 6d. net. 


In the days in Ireland ere, to quote Mr. Monypenny, the 
picture had been darkened by the revival of Home Rule, 
there was an Ulsterman who lived in Dublin. He was a 
scientist, engaged in research ; among his other occupations 
were the reading of Emerson and the Transcendentalists ; 
he had travelled widely and imbibed the culture of Germany. 
He appeared to have cast off all influences of his early 
environment in what Milton called barbarous Belfast ; the 
last thing in the world, it seemed, that could interest him was 
the controversy of Irish politics. The end came suddenly. 
One day, shortly after it had become known that Mr. Red- 
mond and Mr. Asquith were engaged in vile conspiracy, he 
was discovered in his study, a raving lunatic, able to utter 
but two coherent remarks. They were: ‘* We won't have 


it” and “ All we want is to be left alone.”” In the newspaper 
spread out on the table before him was found another clue to 
the cause of the catastrophe; it contained a report of a 
speech delivered by Sir Edward Carson at some historic 
demonstration—-we forget which—in Ulster. 

Also an Ulsterman by birth, the late Mr. Monypenny, as 
one imagines, had, long before he went to Ireland in 1912 as 





special correspondent for the Times, lost sight of his country 
except as an Imperial item or a plank in party polities. 
Unlike our scientist, however, Disracli’s biographer did not 
revert to type on the reintroduction of Home Rule. Indeed, 
he rebuked his people for attributing an incurable perversity 
of character to non-Ulstermen, naively adding that this 
argument against Home Rule, if accepted, would make 
one despair not only of Liberal but of Unionist policy in 
Ireland. According to his account, Nationalist (Roman 
Catholic) Ireland was beginning—thanks chiefly to Unionist 
policy—to display many fine qualities of mind and soul. She 
was even developing that hopeful “ all we want is to be left 
alone ”’ feeling. Messrs. Redmond and Asquith darkened the 
picture, and Ulster went off her head. 

To find an Irish argument against Home Rule, Mr. Mony- 
penny produced the ** Two Nations ” theory. On this theory 
the great antinomy of the Government’s Irish policy is that 
it cannot be applied without violating the principles to which 
its advocates appeal. “ Self-government for either (of the 
two nations) in the isolated Home Rule sense means subjee- 
tion for the other.” 

But the real bee in our essayist’s bonnet was not Ulster, 
but the Unionist party. To this party, dating it from 1886, 
he attributed a great constructive Irish policy and a readiness 
not only to redress grievances, but to seek them out. He was 
even jealous of the fact that Liberalism had one good deed to 
its credit—the University Act of 1908. This Act removed the 
last genuine Roman Catholic grievance, and henecforth all 
Ireland needed was to be left alone. But stay! There is the 
problem of financial relations. It will be solved not by the 
reduction of Irish taxation which a muddle-headed Commis- 
sion of Liberals recommended, but by Tariff Reform. 

“ Until a quarter of a century ago Ireland could never 
succeed in getting her grievances redressed except when she 
called attention to them by outrage and violence. Since the 
Unionist party came into existence in 1886, ete. . . .”” Is it 
not strange that Unionist statesmen should now be in closest 
alliance with the “ All-we-want-is-to-be-left-aloners,”” who 
bitterly opposed the removal of every one of those grievances? 
In any case, a word of thanks was due to Parnell, who pro- 
duced the conditions under which this beneficent party came 
into existence. 

If the reader will realise that Mr. Monypenny’s main pre- 
occupation was not Ireland and Irish politics, but England 
and English parties, and will make the necessary allowances, 
he can enjoy and profit by these essays. Facts are never 

distorted, and he can form his own opinions upon them. 
The historical introduction contains an admirably fair 
account of the origins of the “* two nations.” Many Home 
Rulers will agree with much of Mr. Monypenny’s able criti- 
cism of the actual provisions of the present Bill. But for that 
** vile conspiracy ’’—if, that is to say, Nationalists had sup- 
ported Mr. Monypenny’s party at the last two elections—we 
might well have bad, under another name, a better measure. 


ARTHUR VERRALL 


Collected Literary Essays, Classical and Modern. By A. W. 
VerRALL, Litt.D. Edited by M. A. Bayrrecp and J. D. 
Durr. Cambridge : The University Press, 10s. 6d. net. 

Collected Studies in Greek and Latin Scholarship. By A. W. 
VeRRALL, Litt.D. Edited by M. A. Bayrre.p and J. D. 
Durr. Cambridge : The University Press. 10s. 6d. net. 

While Verrall’s eminence as a classical scholar is universally 
recognised, the dust of the controversies he raised has rather 
obscured the fact that he was something more than an 
audacious manipulator of texts. He was one of the greatest 
literary critics of the day, and the publication within a year 
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of his death of these two volumes, one of them appealing 
predominantly to specialists and the other to the general 
public, should do much to redress the balance and establish 
his double title to fame. As regards appreciation of Verrall’s 
character—a singularly moving instance of mind triumphing 
over a tortured body—no one could want anything better 
than Mr. Bayfield’s memoir in the literary volume ; yet one 
feels that he is so much dazzled by the brilliance and ingenuity 
of his friend’s scholarship, and so over-anxious to proclaim 
the truth of all his theories, that he has perhaps not quite 
sufficiently made it clear that in Verrall, thanks to the 
accident of education which made him a teacher and inter- 
preter of Greek and Latin, there was lost a great critic of 
English and perhaps a great dramatist also. 

As it was, though he represented the extreme recoil from 
the high and dry school of classical study, he stood in a way 
apart from the modern movement for reviving the Greck 
spirit. That movement is apt to be a vehicle for some kind 
of comprehensive propaganda, wxsthetic or ethical; but 
Verrall’s passion was always for particular problems. His 
main achievement, as everybody knows, was the rehabilita- 
tion of Euripides, and the weapon by which he effected not 
only this but all his triumphs was the commonsense assump- 
tion that the classics are neither sacrosanct nor mere 
grammatical exercises, but works of living art to which 
ordinary tests apply. Raising difficulties where none had 
been suspected before, or where they had been glossed over 
by a phrase, he convineed the reader by arguments mar- 
shalled with incredible cunning that the sole possible solution 
was one which seemed revolutionary only because it involved 
treating a Greek writer in the same way, for instance, as one 
would treat Mr. Shaw. This method of breaking down the 
traditional isolation of Greek art, so that we can speak in the 
same breath of the Theatre of Dionysus and the Albert Hall, 
of a scene from A’schylus and a passage in Alice in Wonder- 
land, is very hard to combat ; for, after all, how can it be 
proved that the ordinary standards of life were not as current 
in antiquity as to-day ? What is important, however, is not 
so much the question whether Verrall’s views are true as the 
fact that he brought to light a number of dramatic characters 
and situations, for the possession of which, whether they are 
Euripides’ or his own, the world is the richer. To this end, of 
course, something more was requircd than the commonsense 
assumption just mentioned, and that was a gift which 
Verrall had in perfection—a certain peculiarly persuasive 
combination of subtlety, sobricty, and sureness in all his 
zsthetic judgments. Incidentally this quality, reflected as it 
was in his supple and vigorous style, made him unrivalled in 
the analysis of the elements of literary beauty : as witness the 
two papers which we have here on Scott’s prose and Diana of 
the Crossways. It is a pity that room could not have been 
found to give also the essays contributed to the National 
Home Reading Union Magazine on The Ring and the Book, 
which contain a beautifully ingenious theory of Browning’s 
blank-verse principles. With perhaps this exception, the 
editors have performed with great judgment their task of 
selecting pieces which should illustrate all sides of Verrall’s 
versatile and tireless sagacity. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Society, Politics, and Diplomacy, 1820-1864: Passages from the 
Journal of Francis W. H. Cavendish. Fisher Unwin. 15s. net. 

These excerpts appear to have been made upon the unusual principle 
of suppressing the individuality of their author. |The editor, who 
remains anonymous, has not permitted us to know to what extent he has 
exercised his functions of selection and rejection, and the book itself as 
it stands is a diary of events rather than a personal record. With a file 
of The Times we could ourselves have produced perhaps half the con- 
tents. ‘“* November 17th, 1853.—The Russians have driven the Turks 


back across the Danube.’ This is a fair sample of a considerable 
quantity of the entries. The early days of the diarist were spent in 
travel and in a general course of “* seeing life,’ and these are described 
with personal detail. But in later years, when Cavendish was employed 
at the Foreign Office, he developed an extreme carefulness and probably 
used his diary merely as the index to his memory. 

We have before us a reliable guide-book to European politics during 
one of its most troublesome periods, made vivid on many occasions by 
personal recollections, and not infrequently by anecdotes. The story of 
General Haynau’s thrashing in London has been told before, but its 
illustration of what even English public opinion can rise to makes it 
worth repeating. It will be remembered that Haynau was an Austrian 
general who had acquired a bad reputation for causing women to be 
flogged in Hungary in 1848-9. In 1850 he was being shown round 
Messrs. Barclay’s brewery, when he was recognised and furiously 
attacked by the workmen inside and by the mob outside. Haynau 
thereupon immediately left England. 

Cavendish scarcely ever introduced his own opinions into his record 
of events. His diary is as scrappy as are most diaries, but far less dis- 
jointed, and of considerably greater value to the student who is attempt- 
ing to learn history from the personal recollections of distinguished 
men. 


Essays and Letters on Public Affairs. By C. H. Norman. Frank 
Palmer. 5s. net. 

In this human and fallible world power must occasionally be abused, 
and persons in authority must sometimes succumb to the temptation 
of trying to conceal mistakes ; so that it is on the whole fortunate for 
the conduct of public affairs that we should have disinterested and 
laborious persons such as Mr. C. H. Norman, who devote themselves to 
the shedding of light on the dustier corners of our administration. 
Much of what Mr. Norman writes is undoubtedly true, though we are 
not always convinced that his remedies are not worse than the disease. 
It is, however, advantageous for the public to be in possession of the 
truth as far as possible regarding English administration both at home 
and abroad. But we should issue a warning to the readers of Mr. 
Norman’s book that it conveys an impression of rottenness and corrup- 
tion in official life in a degree which has no parallel in actual fact. It 
is his business to give one side of the picture ; it is the reader’s business 
to remember the other. Mr. Norman has discovered the value of hard 
fact as a controversial weapon, but he has yet to learn that a sugges- 
tion of rancour against an individual lessens the effect on the public 
mind of his exposure of the weak points of any branch of the administra- 
tion. 

The book is interesting to all who are desirous of extending the scope 
of public activity in this country, for it shows the dangers of entrusting 
autocratic power to individuals unless full publicity gives effective 
control to public opinion. 


The Life of Sir Henry Vane the Younger. By Jonn Witucock, M.A., 
D.D. St. Catherine Press. 10s. net. 

Mr. Willcock’s able and critical study of Sir Henry Vane the Younger 
refutes those historians who have maintained that Vane’s position and 
influence in public affairs was a subordinate one. Quite apart from 
his official prominence as Leader of the Commons after Pym’s death, 
as manipulator of the Solemn League and Covenant which secured the 
co-operation of the Scots and the Self-denying Ordinance which secured 
Cromwell's military opportunity, Vane, as the symbol, and practically 
the only symbol, of religious toleration and a free government in that 
era has ample enough historical stature. And the fact that Charles II. 
considered him important enough to be executed, in spite of his most 
explicit assurances to the contrary, is conclusive testimony of Vane’s 
place in politics. Charles hardly committed so execrable a volte-face 
for nothing. Vane, indeed, as a practical politician and a religious 
theorist, was generations ahead of his contemporaries. In his own 
vexed age, torn by schism and distracted by factional dissension, he, 
almost alone, held aloof from prejudice and expediency. Though an 
astute diplomatist and by no means a mere dreamer, he neither faltered 
in nor paltered with his principles. Mr. Willcock’s estimate of him, 
appreciative as it is, is at the same time discriminating. A biography 
of Sir Henry Vane must necessarily throw the whole course of the 
Commonwealth into retrospect, and the author's pilotage of his material 
through the political imbroglio between the fall of the Long Parliament 
and the fall of the Protectorate is most dexterous. He is within that 
narrow class of historians who can illumine a heavily documented record 
with distinction and vivacity of style. He is neither a pedant on the 
one hand, nor a romantic bookmaker on the other. 

University and Historical Addresses Delivered During the Residence in 


the United States as Ambassador of Great Britain. By James 
Bryce. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 


There is a rule of manners which prevents guests from speaking 
unwelcome truths. The more exalted the guest the more rigid must 
be his adherence to this rule, until the stage of royal speeches is reached 
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when addresses degenerate into mere masses of clichés, unsaleable even 
amongst the most loyal. Mr. Bryce laboured under the disadvantages 
of being a guest. In these addresses he had little if any opportunity 
of displaying the historian, the observant traveller, the critical 
biographer who have all written books under the name of James 
Bryce. We do not pretend that these speeches are mere messages, 
polite expressions of correct feelings, but some come extremely near to 
being commonplace utterances of this character. There is one short 
speech on The Landing of the Pilgrims in 1620, which is as terribly 
vacant a specimen of the Correct Thing as one can wish to avoid. 
But, on the other hand, many of these addresses contain thoughtful 
and suggestive criticisms, such as, for example, ** The Mission of State 
Universities,” and ** The Conditions and Methods of Legislation.” 


Modern Views on Education. By Tuisevron Mark, B.Sc. Collins : 
The Nation’s Library. 1s. net. 


It is not without significance that the various “ libraries * almost 
always include a volume on education. It is clearly an attempt to 
supply a known demand, and of the interest in education at the present 
day there is no doubt. Mr. Thiselton Mark’s volume is one to be 
read by busy people who wish to have placed before them some of 
the tendencies of modern educational thought. The book is too small 
to be exhaustive, but it is certainly comprehensive. And though there 
are several aspects in which it will probably call forth adverse criticism, 
that does not really detract from the value of the book ; indeed, its 
object, one may assume, is to stimulate interest and inquiry, rather 
than to dogmatise. To the uninitiated the book will serve a very 
useful purpose in revealing the importance of education and the 
complex considerations surrounding the subject. The book concludes 
with a very useful classified bibliography, which, however, might have 
been made most valuable by the addition of prices, and an indication 
of the relative importance of the books included. 


THE CITY 


HE serious position in China fully justifies the 
pessimistic views expressed in these columns at 
the time of the issue of the £25,000,000 loan, and 
should show British investors that there are better guides to 
investment than their own Foreign Office. The recent loan 
has never received the sanction of the Chinese Parliament, 
and is therefore illegally contracted, so that those persons 
who enthusiastically subscribed to the loan may have some 
unpleasant experiences. The outcome of the present state 
of affairs in China may well prove to be its division into two 
or more republics or kingdoms, with the marking out by 
the various Powers of spheres of influence. The Pekin 
correspondent of the Daily Telegraph has expressed the view 
that there is no need for anxiety on the part of holders of 
the recent loan, but as he ends his message with the strong 
recommendation that they should memorialise the issuing 
banks, specifically demanding that every possible pre- 
caution be taken to prevent any of the unspent portion 
being used for war purposes, it looks as though he had some 
misgivings. 
* * * 
In defence of speculation—particularly in commodities— 
it is usually urged that the speculator acts as a buffer and 
minimises fluctuations occasioned by natural inequalities, 
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of Saturday next (August 2nd) will includea SPECIAL 
24-PAGE SUPPLEMENT containing the Draft 
Report of the Chairman (Mr. H. D, Harben) of the 
Committee of the Fabian Society, which for the past 
year has been investigating Rural Problems. The 
Contents of the Report are as follows : 


CHAPTER |, THE DECLINE OF THE COUNTRYSIDE 

” Il. THE POVERTY OF THE LABOURER, 
\W ages—Hours of Labour—Other Family Earnings—The Cost of Living 
in Agricultural Districts—The Cottage Question. 

» Ul, A MINIMUM WAGE FOR AGRICCLTURE, 
The Case for Legislation—The Machinery—The Amount of the Wage 
—The Effect on the Farmer—The Effect on the Landlord. 

» IV. THE SOLUTION OF THE COITAGE QUESTION, 
The Existing Law—The Financia: Problem—A Government Housing 
Grant. 

» Vv. TOWARDS NATIONALISATION, 
Sentimental Value—Land Purchase—The Irredeemable Mortgage. 

» VI. SMALL HOLDINGS. 
The Case for Small Holdings—The Small Holdings Act—The Limita- 
tion of Small Holdings. 

» VII, TENANCY VERSUS OWNERSHIP, 

» VIII, EDUCATION. 

» IX. THE ORGANISATION OF PRODUCTION. 
Co-operation—Uhe Agricultural Orvanisation Society —Co-operative 
Parciase —Co-operative Dairies anu Factories—Credit Banks. 

» X. THE ORG \NISATION OF DISTRIBUTION, 
Co-operativ. Murketing—The Nationalisation of Railways—A State 
Motos Service. 

» Xi. GAME, 
The Problem—The Abolition of the Game Laws—Tax on Game 
Preserving. 

» XIU. AFrFORESTATION, 

» Xill, RATES, 

» XIV. SUMMARY OF KECOMMENDATIONS, 


This Report contains what is probably 


THE MOST COMPLETE STUDY OF THE 
FACTS, FIGURES & PRACTICAL CONDITIONS 


of present day rural life that has yet been published, 
and shou'd be of the very highest value to all those 
who are interested in projects of Rural Reform, 
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a poor or too abundant crop, and the like ; in fact, that he 
performs a function akin to that of the insurance under- 
writer. There may be something in this contention, but I 
am afraid that speculation inflicts more direct harm upon 
trade (as, for instance, in the case of the iron warrant gamble, 
referred to last week) than is compensated by any indirect 
advantages. To justify (or explain) speculation, therefore, 
we must not take refuge behind any pretext of its per- 
forming a service, but must realise that it responds to a 
human need. Almost everyone who has money—and some 
who haven’t—has an occasional “ flutter,” even if he terms 
it “‘ investment,” and, having exceptional opportunities of 
observing the investment and speculative activities of a 
large number of wealthy people and of. analysing their 
motives, I unhesitatingly declare that desire of gain is not 
their sole motive. 
* * 

I am not here referring to the small speculator (who, by 
the way, invariably loses), but to the wealthy man. Such 
a one almost always has some speculative positions open ; 
that is to say, he has either bought or sold a number of 
shares, and is carrying over his bargain from settlement to 
settlement, paying out or receiving differences, as the case 
may be. Of course, such a speculator wishes to gain ; but in 
the case of many of these rich people it is not avarice which 
is the incentive to speculation, but rather the need for some 
form of excitement. The uncertainties of speculation are 
much longer drawn out than those of betting or gaming. 
They are affected by world happenings—by a war, a 
climatie disturbance, the death of a potentate, a strike— 
and the knowledge that all these things have a direct bearing 
upon his speculations causes many a rich man to take a 
keen personal interest in the world’s happenings, and gives 
a little salt to his life. As these things are continually 
happening, and the situation may change from one instant 
to another without any warning, here the rich man finds a 
constant source of excitement far superior to the purely 
local thrills of a game of bridge or les petits chevaux. And 
herein lies the charm of speculation to many of the monied 
class. Incidentally, it may be remarked, it is casicr for the 
rich man to speculate successfully than for the poor man, 
for in the event of things going against him, he can take up 
the stock he was carrying over, pay for it, and call it an 
investment. If it is a good stock, it will probably go up 
again sooner or later. 

* * * 

The British North Borneo Company, which held its sixty- 
first half-yearly meeting on the 15th instant, is an interesting 
company. It is a chartered company, and its financial 
policy is different from that of most ordinary companies. 
The average person reading the report and the proceedings 
at the meeting would gather the impression that the com- 
pany was doing wonderfully well. The country is indeed 
progressing, for the volume of trade for 1912 amounted to 
£1,299,000 as against £1,101,000 in 1911. A dividend of 
5 per cent. is paid, which calls for £92,000. As the balance 
of revenue for the year is only £81,888, it is evident that the 
full dividend has not been earned by the year’s operations 
of the company ; in fact, the deficit on the year’s working 
appears to be over £42,000. How, then, is this made good ? 
It appears that the company’s property has been re-valued, 
and the value in the company’s books has now been increased 
by £80,000. Most companies would have placed this 
increase to a reserve account or against assets which have 
depreciated, and one can only wonder what the directors 
would do if a re-valuation were to show a reduced value. 
The auditors point out that £5,643 in 1911 and £13,961 in 
1912, expended on re-sleepering the railway and locomotive 
repairs, has not been charged to revenue, but to Railway and 
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Rolling Stock Account ; in other words, to Capital Account. 
The company has undoubted possibilities, for the enormous 
area under its control is rich in natural resources ; but the 
foregoing shows the bad financial methods that are adopted 
in the development of new countries when these are being 
worked for account of a body of shareholders desiring 
(naturally enough) regular dividends at the earliest moment. 
Emit Davies. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 


Bank of Montreal.—The London office has received a cable to 
the effect that a dividend of 2} per cent. for the quarter ending 
July 31st, 1913, has been declared. 


Commercial Banking Company of Sydney.—A dividend has 
been declared of 10 per cent., and £56,987 13s. 7d. was carried 
forward. The sum of £50,000 was added to the Reserve Fund, 
which now amounts to £1,630,000. The Board recommends that 
the capital should be increased by £250,000. 


The Melbourne Tramway and Omnibus Co., Ltd. (Australia).— 
The London Secretary has received cable advice of the declara- 
tion of a bonus of Is. per share for the year ended June 30th 
last, payable on August 13th. 


La Guaira Harbour Corporation, Ltd.—The Traffic Receipts 
for four weeks ending July 12th amounted to £4,930, as compared 
with £4,070 for the corresponding period of last year, showing an 
increase of £860. 


Canadian Northern Railway.—The gross earnings for the week 
ending July 14th are $454,500, an increase of $17,800 on the 
earnings of the corresponding week of last year. The mileage in 
operation during the period is 4,297. 

Uruguay 34 per Cent. Debt.—The London and River Plate 
Bank, Ltd., Montevideo, has received $297,400, being 45 per cent. 
of Customs duties received for the first fortnight in July, of which 
$242,000 is retained for local service of Uruguay 3} per Cent. 
Debt, and $55,400 has been paid to the Government. 

Royal Bank of Canada.—The Directors have declared a divi- 
dend of 3 per cent., being at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum, 
on the paid-up Capital Stock for the three months ending 
August 31st. 


The Cartagena (Columbia) Railway Co., Ltd.—The gross traffic 
receipts (exclusive of profits from the Navigation Companies) for 
June amounted to £5,347, as against £4,881 for June, 1912, and 
the estimated working expenses to £3,602. The gross earnings 
of the combined working for June amounted to £26,433 ; cor- 
responding month last year, £25,367 ; aggregate from July Ist, 
1912, to June 30th, 1913, £333,944. Corresponding period of last 
year, £278,870. 

The North Caucasian Oil Fields, Ltd——The Annual General 
Meeting of the Company was held on the 21st inst., at which the 
Directors reported the first five months’ profits. A large sum 
had been taken off for depreciation, but, taking the price of oil 
as that current for the first five months, the rate worked out at 
£70,000 profit per annum, while oil at the present moment is con- 
siderably higher. A large territory, covering 280 acres, has been 
acquired during the year, and a high opinion was held as to its 
value. Interim dividends on account of the profits of the first 
six months of the current year at the rate of 7 per cent. per 
annum on the Preference shares, and 10 per cent. per annum on 
the fully-paid Ordinary shares, were approved. 

Union Bank of Australia, Ltd.—The Annual General Meeting 
of the Company was held on July 20th. The Directors presented 
a very satisfactory report. After making provision for doubtful 
debts and contingencies, the Directors had been able to place 
£50,000 to the Reserve Fund, raising that fund to £1,500,000, 
and to declare a dividend which, with the bonus, was equal to 
14 per cent. per annum. For the first time in the bank’s history 
the total of the Reserve Fund equalled its paid-up capital; thus 
the paid-up capital and the Reserve Fund together amounted to 
£3,000,000, and these, with the Reserve Liability of Proprietors 
(equal to a further £3,000,000 on the shares existing on Febru- 
ary 28th) formed a total of £6,000,000. When the issue of the 
new shares now being offered was completed a further amount of 
£900,000 would be provided, of which £500,000 would be paid-up 
capital, and £400,000 would in due course be added to the Reserve 
Fund. There were some signs of the monetary position becoming 
easier, but there were many enterprises, both public and private, 
only waiting for such conditions to come forward as borrowers, 
so that the demand from various quarters was likely for some 
time to keep pace with the supply. 
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of Saturday next (August 2nd) will includea SPECIAL 
24-PAGE SUPPLEMENT containing the Draft 
Report of the Chairman (Mr. H. D, Harben) of the 
Committee of the Fabian Society, which for the past 
year has been investigating Rural Problems. The 


Contents of the Report are as follows : 


CHAPTER 1, THE DECLINE OF THE COUNTRYSIDE. 
” Il, THE POVERTY OF THE LABOURER. 
\W ages—Hours of Labour—Other Family Earnings—The Cost of Living 
in Agricultural Districts—The Cottage Question, 
» UT, A MINIMUM WAGE FOR AGRICCLTURE, 
The Case for Legislation—The Machinery—The Amount of the Wage 
—The Effect on the Farmer—The Effect on the Landlord. 
» IV. THE SOLUTION OF THE CO'ITAGE QUESTION, 
The Existing Law—The Financia: Problem—A Government Housing 
Grant. 
2 V. TOWARDS NATIONALISATION. 
Sentimental Value—Land Purchase—The Irredeemable Mortgage. 
SMALL HOLDINGS. 
The Case for Small Holdings—The Small Holdings Act—The Limita- 
tion of Small Holdings. 
» VII, TENANCY VERSUS OWNERDSHIP., 
» VIIL EDUCATION. 
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Co-operation—Uhe Agricultural Orvanisation Society —Co-operative 
Purciase —Co-operative Dairies anu Factories—Credit Banks. 
. X. THE ORG .NISATION OF DISTRIBUTION, 
Co-operativ. Murketing—The Nationalisation of Railways—A State 
Motox Service. 
» XI. GAME, 
The Problem—The Abolition of the Game Laws—Tax on Game 
Preserving. 
» XI. AFFORESTATION, 
» XIII, RATES, 
» XIV. SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS, 


vi. 


This Report contains what is probably 


THE MOST COMPLETE STUDY OF THE 
FACTS, FIGURES & PRACTICAL CONDITIONS 


of present day rural life that has yet been published, 
and shou'd be of the very highest value to all those 
who are interested in projects of Rural Reform, 
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a poor or too abundant crop, and the like ; in fact, that he 
performs a function akin to that of the insurance under- 
writer. There may be something in this contention, but I 
am afraid that speculation inflicts more direct harm upon 
trade (as, for instance, in the case of the iron warrant gamble, 
referred to last week) than is compensated by any indirect 
advantages. To justify (or explain) speculation, therefore, 
we must not take refuge behind any pretext of its per- 
forming a service, but must realise that it responds to a 
human need. Almost everyone who has money—and some 
who haven’t—has an occasional “ flutter,’ even if he terms 
it “‘ investment,” and, having exceptional opportunities of 
observing the investment and speculative activities of a 
large number of wealthy people and of. analysing their 
motives, I unhesitatingly declare that desire of gain is not 
their sole motive. 
* * * 

I am not here referring to the small speculator (who, by 
the way, invariably loses), but to the wealthy man. Such 
a one almost always has some speculative positions open ; 
that is to say, he has either bought or sold a number of 
shares, and is carrying over his bargain from settlement to 
settlement, paying out or receiving differences, as the case 
may be. Of course, such a speculator wishes to gain ; but in 
the case of many of these rich people it is not avarice which 
is the incentive to speculation, but rather the need for some 
form of excitement. The uncertainties of speculation are 
much longer drawn out than those of betting or gaming. 
They are affected by world happenings—by a war, a 
climatic disturbance, the death of a potentate, a strike— 
and the knowledge that all these things have a direct bearing 
upon his speculations causes many a rich man to take a 
keen personal interest in the world’s happenings, and gives 
a little salt to his life. As these things are continually 
happening, and the situation may change from one instant 
to another without any warning, here the rich man finds a 
constant source of excitement far superior to the purely 
local thrills of a game of bridge or les petits chevaux. And 
herein lies the charm of speculation to many of the monied 
class. Incidentally, it may be remarked, it is easicr for the 
rich man to speculate successfully than for the poor man, 
for in the event of things going against him, he can take up 
the stock he was carrying over, pay for it, and call it an 
investment. If it is a good stock, it will probably go up 
again sooner or later. 

* * * 

The British North Borneo Company, which held its sixty- 
first half-yearly meeting on the 15th instant, is an interesting 
company. It is a chartered company, and its financial 
policy is different from that of most ordinary companies. 
The average person reading the report and the proceedings 
at the meeting would gather the impression that the com- 
pany was doing wonderfully well. The country is indeed 
progressing, for the volume of trade for 1912 amounted to 
£1,299,000 as against £1,101,000 in 1911. A dividend of 
5 per cent. is paid, which calls for £92,000. As the balance 
of revenue for the year is only £81,888, it is evident that the 
full dividend has not been earned by the year’s operations 
of the company ; in fact, the deficit on the year’s working 
appears to be over £42,000. How, then, is this made good ? 
It appears that the company’s property has been re-valued, 
and the value in the company’s books has now been increased 
by £80,000. Most companies would have placed this 
increase to a reserve account or against assets which have 
depreciated, and one can only wonder what the directors 
would do if a re-valuation were to show a reduced value. 
The auditors point out that £5,643 in 1911 and £13,961 in 
1912, expended on re-sleepering the railway and locomotive 
repairs, has not been charged to revenue, but to Railway and 
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LONDON SCHOOL of ECONOMICS | | 
and POLITICAL SCIENCE 


[UNIVERSITY OF LONDON] 





Two Researcu Srupentsuips, each of the value of one hundred guineas 
a year for two years, will be awarded by open competition in December, 1913. 





(a) The SHaw Researcu StrupentsuiP, the gift of Mrs. BERNARD SuHaw. 
Open to women only. This Studentship will be awarded without examination 
every second year. The subject of research will be specified, and the student- 
ship will be awarded to the candidate best qualified to undertake research 
and investigation in the subject. The holder will be expected to prepare 
an original monograph embodying the results of her work. The subject at 
present being investigated is the social and economic position of women in 
England during the 14th and 15th centuries. 


(6) The Hurcuinson Researcu StupentsuipP, the gift of the ConsTANcE 
Hurcuinson Trustees. This studentship will be awarded annually, when 
possible without examination, but the Committee of Award reserves to itself 
the right to set papers to selected candidates if considered desirable. The 
successful candidate will be expected to choose, with the approval of the 
Director, some definite subject for research of limited scope. 


Candidates are requested to send to the Director not later than 1st November 
the following particulars—(1) name and address in full ; (2) school or schools, 
college and university where educated ; (3) academical record, if any ; (4) the 
name of the professor, tutor, lecturer, or other person of recognised position to 
whom reference may be made; and to state in what subject they would wish 
to carry on their investigations. 

In the event of an examination being required for the Hutchinson Research 


Studentship, two *papers will be set on December gth at Io a.m. and 2 p.m. : 
respectively ; one on Economics or Political Science at the option of the candi- 
date and a general paper common to both, so framed as to test the candidate’s ; 


knowledge of both Economics and Politics. In Economics there will be 
questions in General Economics, including Economic History, Methods of 
Investigation and Applications of Statistics : in Political Science there will be 
questions in the History of Political Ideas, Comparative Politics and the 
British Constitution. ; 

The Committee of Award will meet to interview selected candidates for both 
studentships on Tuesday, 16th December, at 3.30 p.m. 

The Research Studentships of the London School of Economics are intended 
to promote the execution of definite pieces of original work relating either to 
past or present economic or political conditions and to enable students to 
become trained investigators. 

The successful candidates are expected to devote their whole time to their 
work, attending for this purpose at the School or carrying on their researches 
in such fields of investigation as may be required. They choose, subject to the 
approval of the Director, some definite subject of investigation of limited 
scope, which they are assisted, under competent direction, to study at first 
hand with a view to the preparation of a short monograph. Their first task is 
to perfect themselves, under expert direction, in the methods of investigation 
and research. 

W. P. REEVES, 


Director. 


* For papers set last year, when examination was obligatory, see pp. 286-290 in 
the School Calendar, price 1s., by post, 1s. §d. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
Clare Market, Portugal Street, London, W.C. 
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